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ENGLISH: 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, *STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 
The Story of the Week. 


1. You are member of a patriotic society. Ex- 
plain the Russian rejection of German peace 
terms, and the general condition of affairs 
in Russia, and draw whatever hopeful con- 
clusions you can. 

You are to speak at a meeting in honor of 
a noted Italian visiting this country. Pre- 
pare a speech in which you give proper 
praise to the work of the Italian army. 
You are at a meeting of farmers in your 
neighborhood. Show how farmers, in this 
country and in other lands, play: a most 
important part in the war. 
Give a talk in which you show why the 
United States should always have the largest 
Red’ Cross enrollment in the world. 
Write a telegram of less than twenty words 
announcing the Guatemala earthquake. 
Give a spirited talk in which you tell how 
Germany has violated the usages of all 
civilized nations in her treatment of the 
Belgian people. 

Editorial Articles. 


) a the full brief for an argument based 
“The President’s Cabinet. 


oun: Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 


By what means does the author make his 
work clear? Interesting? Emphatic? 
Select any paragraph that seems to you 
especially well written. What are the char- 
acteristics that make it especially good? 
Show how the author relates his work to 
history, and to literature. 

Point out examples of figures of speech, of 
humor, of climax. 


Italian Destroyers Show the Way. By Park 
Benjamin. 


. What is the principal thought to which the 
article develops? 

Imagine that you were present in one of 

the daring expeditions. Give an account of 

the adventure, using the first person. 
Hurley, the Pneumatic. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Prepare a short oral exposition of Mr. 
Hurley’s work. 

2. In a single paragraph write a character 

sketch of Mr. Hurley. 

Filling the Coal-Bin. By David Y. Thomas. 

1. Give a talk in which you present your opin- 
ions for or against the author's principal 

_ _ contentions. 

A Prayer for This Time of War. 

1. Point out the elements of beauty in this 
prayer. What spirit is notable thruout? How 
does the prayer make you feel toward the 
people of France? 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 
The Charlie Chaplins of Poetry. By Clement 
Wood. 


1. Explain the appropriateness of the title. 

2. What differences exist between poetry of 
the sort discussed in the article and poetry 
of the type you admire? 

The New Books. 


1. There are two distinct types of book re- 

viewing here: ‘The Greatest Revolution” 
and “Japan, Germany and America.”’ Dis- 
cuss the methods and advantages of each. 
Which do you prefer? 
Take a book in which you are interested 
and write’ two reviews of it: make the first 
one informational and concise, setting forth 
as briefly as seems to you wise the reasons 
why any one should read the book; in the 
second review be more personal, show the 
effect of the book on your own thought and 
digress as mucgh as you please to give flavor 
to the review without detracting from its 
force as a whole. 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


Give the meaning, and the derivation, of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: zero, partizan, 
inaugural, inclement, casualties, homicides, 
judicious, rehabilitation. jetties, parliament, 
staples, Hun, Hohenzollern. 


SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 


Your teacher has asked you to write an ex- 
amination in grammar, suitable for your 
class. Prepare ten questions based upon the 
leading editorial article. Prepare to answer 
orally every question you ask. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


. either to the Federal Constitution,” 


" justify the belief that (a) 


» Government Control and the Coal 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Changes in the Executive Departments 
—‘‘The President’s Cabinet,’’ ‘“‘Ordnance 
Reforms,” “President and Railroads,” 
“Federal Railroading.”’ 

“The President’s Cabinet is a body unknown 
etc. How 


Read 
Do the conditions described 


do you account for this fact? 

Seek out the quotation from Bryce. 
the chapter. 
still prevail? 
“So there are really two separate questions 
which we are considering here.” State the 
two questions. Answer each of them. 

Has the President thus far given any indi- 
eation that he intends to follow the recom- 
mendations of the editorial writer? 


The American Merchant Marine—‘Hur- 
ley, the ‘Pneumatic.’ ” 


Write a brief history of the growth and 
decline of our merchant marine in the period 
before the development of steel ships. 

Look up in the Statesman’s Year Book or 
some similar manual the statistics of En- 
lish, German, French, Dutch, Norwegian 
and American shipping. What do these sta- 
tistics show? How do you account for the 
facts? 

What steps were taken by the United States 
before we entered the war to develop a mer- 
chant marine? What steps have been taken 
since? 

On the basis of the statements’ made in this 
article, account for the delays in building 
our new merchant marine. 

Justify the statement: “There never was 
such a monopoly as the United States Ship- 
ping Board.” 


. Diplomacy and the War—‘‘The Revela- 


tions of Secret Diplomacy,” ‘Russian 
Foreign Relations,” “German Peace 
Rejected,’’ “Partitioning Russia.” 


Do the revelations referred to in the editorial 
“Russia entered 
the war ... to advance her own imperial- 
istic schemes,” (b) that the Allies entered 
the war for the same reason? 

Draw a series of maps showing the terri- 
torial rearrangement contemplated by the 
various secret treaties. 

Which of the Allies seems to have made the 
largest demands? Which the smallest? 
“The most startling and disconcerting of 
the Russian revelations are the negotiations 
between France and _ Russia.” ete. What 
seems to have been England’s position in 
this matter? 

Do you find evidences in the news items 
that these secret treaties are now affecting 
relations between Russia, Germany, England 
Italy and France? 


In- 
dustry—‘‘Next,”’ “Filling the Coal Bin.’ 


. Write a brief survey of the history of coal 


mining in the United States, paying especial 
attention to (a) the development of the 
bituminous and anthracite coal fields, (b) 
the rise of the “coal barons.” (c) the activ- 
ities of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 


ica. 
“The trouble is to get this coal made avail- 


able for use regularly in sufficient quanti- 


ties at reasonable figures.’’ What remedies 
for this trouble are suggested? 

“Shortage, exorbitant charges and chronic 
disorders are a natural outcome of private 
monopoly.” How far is this true? 

How do you account for the present short- 
age of coal? How is the Coal Administrator 
dealing with the situation? What further 
remedies are suggested? 

“The time has come to declare them [the 
coal mines] public utilities.”” How does the 
author justify this assertion? What would 
be the result? 


The Economic Importance of Fats— 
“Creative Chemistry.” 


Answer as many of the questions given at 


; the end of the article as you can. 


Interview some grocer in your neighborhood 
with a view to discovering how many prod- 
ucts discussed in this article he sel's. 
What advantages in the field of vegetable 
oils did Germany possess before the begin- 
ning of the war? Describe the steps by 
which these advantages were lost. 

Show how politics and prejudice have played 
an important part in the history of the de- 
velopment of the vegetable and animal oil 
industry in this country. 
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Yesterday’s West 
—and Today’s 


Daniel Webster once called the West a “land of sage brush, prairie dogs and savages.” 


ODAY in the 11 Union Pacific States live 11,000,000 
productive Americans. The area of this half of the 
Republic is about equal to that of France, Germany, 
Austria, Spain, Italy, Norway and Sweden combined. From 
these great Treasure states comes an important part of such 
peace and war necessities as metals and lumber — live stock 
and wool — grain, fruit, vegetables and sugar. The annual 
production of these alone is valued at nearly five billion dollars. 








The Union Pacific connects 
all parts of this territory with 
nearly 8,000 miles of tracks. 
Eastward and Westward roll a 
continuous procession of richly 
laden freight trains. And speed- 
ing by are world-famous passen- 
ger trains. 

The beginning of present-day 
progress and prosperity, and the 
real union of the East and West 
began with the building and de- 
velopment of the great Union 
Pacific. 

Nearly $300,000,000 have been 
spent in the last twenty years in 


making the Union Pacific of 
today. This has brought double 
tracks, perfect roadbed, low 
grades, light curvature,automatic 
electric block signals, and most 
modern equipment. 


Success has come to the Union 
Pacific through the recognition 
of its duty to serve. 


That duty is threefold. It has 
a duty to the Nation as a whole. 
It has a duty to the communities 
through which it runs, and it has 
a duty to those who are a part 
of it. The interest and welfare 
of all these is the interest and 
welfare of the Union Pacific. 


Some of the Products of the 11 Union Pacific States: 


2,850,774 carloads* 
- 1,682,260“ 
- 1,200,726 “ 


Lumber __.. 378,536 carloads 


“o 
o 


A total of 6,655,303 carloads annually for these nine commodities. 
* These figures are the latest obtainable and are approximate. 





For information write 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


HE selection of Mr. McAdoo as Director General of 

Railroads creates a situation which can only be 

temporary. No one man can adequately discharge 

the duties of two such exacting offices as supreme 
head of the 250,000 miles of railroad lines of the country 
and administrator of the nation’s financial affairs. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo must be either Secretary of the Treasury or Director 
General of Railroads—he cannot successfully be both. The 
President should recommend to Congress at the first oppor- 
tunity the creation by statute of the post of Director Gen- 
eral. Until he does the holder of that post can receive no 
salary. He will presumably seek for a new Secretary of the 
Treasury; otherwise he would hardly have selected Mr. 
McAdoo for the new responsibility. 

The Director General will of course continue to sit in the 
President’s Cabinet. It is inconceivable that the holder of 
that vital post should be absent from the President’s council 
table. But that will require no action by Congress. The 
President’s Cabinet is a body unknown either to the Fed- 
eral Constitution or to the Federal statute book. The near- 
est approach to a reference to it anywhere is the provision 
in the Constitution empowering the President to “require 
the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices.” But that hardly creates 
a coherent body such as the Cabinet has by usage come to 
be. In practise the members of the Cabinet are the heads of 
the Executive Departments established by Congress. But 
there is nothing anywhere to prevent the President from 
calling into conference with the regularly recognized Cabi- 
net members any one whatever that he might choose. For 
thirty-five years the Postmaster General was deemed a 
subordinate in the Treasury Department, until President 
Jackson in 1825 invited him to Cabinet meetings. So it will 
merely remain for Mr. Wilson, whenever his Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director General of Railroads cease to be 
the same person, to treat the latter official as a member of 
his Cabinet to have him become so. 

Congress should at once create by statute the new De- 
partment of Railroads and make the necessary appropria- 
tions for it. At the same time there is another new depart- 
ment that needs establishment. Its head should also have 
his place in the Cabinet. It is the Department of Munitions. 
We cannot too rapidly take another leaf from the book of 
England’s experience and at the same time apply the lesson 
that the revelations of the past few weeks have spread be- 
fore us. The supplying of munitions is no job for a sol- 
dier. The present Bureau of Ordnance in the War Depart- 
ment has shown that it does not know how to slash red tape, 
to take short cuts to concrete results, to take a broad view 
of an exigent situation, to get things done. The persistent 
refusal to adopt the Lewis gun, which has come to be in the 
hands of the armies of our Allies one of the indispensable 


factors in this war, is sufficient proof of prejudice or stu- 
pidity to damn any bureau guilty of it. If this were all it 
would be enough. But there is plenty more of the same kind. 
The present chief of the Bureau of Ordnance has earned 
transfer to some less strategic point in the war machine. 
But mere change of personnel will hardly solve the diffi- 
culty. What is needed is a new department. with no soldier, 
but a civilian, at its head, with a seat in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

We are by no means sure that there is not needed one 
other Executive Department headed by a Cabinet member. 
Shipbuilding is a new business for the United States Gov- 
ernment. We are compelled by force of circumstance to 
enter into it in no tentative way but with every ounce of 
energy that we have available. Without shipping we shall 
not win the war, whatever our allies may succeed in doing. 
We have tried thus far to solve our shipping problem under 
two heads with divided authority and responsibility. The 
attempt has not worked well. Already we are working with 
the fourth man who has tried to act as General Manager of 
the Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation and the second 
who has had a try at being head of the General Shipping 
Board. It is high time to establish a single head with real 
power and complete responsibility. We believe the President 
would be wise to have that man in his Cabinet. 

The make-up of the President’s Cabinet is his own affair. 
He could invite any Federal officer whatever or even an 
individual outside the Government service to sit as a mem- 
ber of this council of his advisers. He is in no way bound to 
follow his Cabinet’s advice even if unanimous, for it is he 
that is responsible to the people and not his advisers. As 
James Bryce has pointed out: 

An American administration resembles not so much the cabinets 
of England and France as the group of ministers who surround 
the Czar or the Sultan, or who executed the bidding of a Roman 
emperor like Constantine or Justinian. Such ministers are sever- 
ally responsible to their master, and are severally called in to 
counsel him, but they have not necessarily any relations with 
one another, nor any duty of collective action. So while the 
President commits each department to the minister whom the 
law provides, and may if he choose leave it altogether to that 
minister, the executive acts done are his own acts, by which the 
country will judge him; and still more is his policy as a whole 
his own policy, and not the policy of his ministers taken together. 

So there are really two separate questions which we are 
considering here. The first is, To whom shall the functions 
of running the railroads, providing muntions, and building 
and operating the new merchant marine be entrusted by law? 
On this point we believe that each of these functions should 
be discharged by a separate Executive Department on an 
equality with the existing Departments of State, War, Navy, 
Commerce, and so on. The head of each department should 
be selected as are the present executive heads and be respon- 
sible only to the President. The second question is, Whom 
shall the President consider as members of his Cabinet and 




















CARTOON COMMENT 


WHAT NEXT IN RUSSIA? 


























THE PEACE OF 
RUSSIA 


In this satiric cartoon 
from “Esquella,” Barce- 
lona, the Russian peas- 
ant is represented as 
stopped, just as he was 
about to lay down his 
rifle, by a sudden 
thought. Japan’ and 
Uncle Sam furnish the 
thought, “If you quit 
the rifle you'll meet 
trouble here,” says 
Japan, pointing a gun 
in his face. “If you quit 
the rifle you shan’t 
eat,” warns Uncle Sam 
behind him, holding 
the heavy money bag 





























SAID THE SPIDER 
TO THE FLY 
“Greetings, brother, let 
us discuss peace.” The 
spider is the German 
“socialist,” and the Rus- 
sian socialist the fly. 
Drawn by Knott in the 
“Dallas News,” Tezras 


STUCK IN THE 
MUD 
“London Opinion’s” pes- 
simistic comment on the 
Russian _steam- roller 
which ought to be forg- 
ing thru the quagmires 


of revolution and getting | 


on firmer ground now 


A CONSEQUENCE 
Russia as she sees her- 
self, in “Novt Satiri- 
kon,” Petrograd. “The 
more they squabble 
about the land at the 
rear,” says the Russian 
deserter, “the more we 
lose here at the front” 


THE 
REVOLUTIONARIES 


Well-ordered Holland 
despises the savage tac- 
tics of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries. “They are 
wolves who eat . each 
other up,” says the car- 
toon from “De Amster- 
dammer,” Amsterdam 
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invite to the Cabinet meetings as his special advisers? We 
believe Mr. Wilson would be wise to treat in that way his 
Director General of Railroads (as soon as he is not the 
same person as his Secretary of the Treasury), his Secre- 
tary of Munitions and his Director General of Shipping 
(when Congress shall have created those two offices). 

The first step of course is for the President to recom- 
mend to Congress the establishment of these new offices. He 
should take that step without delay. 


NEXT 


FTER the railroads the coal mines. The war cannot 
be won without coal. Whatever is essential to suc- 
cess in the war should be under direct and unequiv- 


ocal government control. Mr. Wilson should take over the* 


nation’s coal mines forthwith. 


EDUCATION OVER THERE 


F education the war has exacted heavy toll. Oxford, 
QO Cambridge, Paris, Bordeaux, gave almost their all. 

More recently our own institutions have responded 
so generously to their country’s call that some of the smaller 
colleges are reported scarcely to be marking time. Edu- 
cators everywhere are thinking of the days when peace will 
come to stay and education be its sure bulwark. Kultur has 
become synonymous with militarism. The manifesto of 3200 
German educators cannot be mistaken: “The salvation of 
European civilization depends on German militarism.” But 
culture stands for peace, and Gilbert Murray speaks for it 


in his assertion that such an institution as Oxford repre-~* 
» » honorable to renounce or to reveal these treaties without 


sents “the habit of living for the things of the spirit.” 

To make culture international, we must have more edu- 
cational reciprocity with our Allies. Without sacrifice of 
academic standards it must be made easier for properly 
prepared students to profit by the best that France and 
England have to give. Recent visitors to Europe indicate 
that there is understanding of the problem “over there,” 
and readiness to meet us on the way. Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bordeaux, Dijon are in fact working out details for the in- 
terchange of students with America, and especially our 
women’s colleges are already bringing foreign students over. 

The American University union is established both in 
Paris and London. The Association of American Colleges, 
meeting January 10 to 12 in Chicago, gives its opening 
and its closing session to the subject. Educational reciprocity 
seems in fact the main theme of the program. Ways and 
means will be discussed. The appointment of a delegation 
of American educators to go as soon as possible across the 
seas for a series of conferences in England and France will 
be suggested. Educational reciprocity intelligently estab- 
lished and systematically conducted can be made one of the 
stoutest bulwarks against war in the future, one of the 
surest safeguards for a lasting peace. 


GOD SAVE OUR MEN! 


T is a gratifying little circumstance, in these days when 
[= English-speaking peoples stand shoulder to shoulder 
in defense of humanity, that “God Save the King” and 
“America” are set to the same tune. There comes down to 
us from Canada a new verse that fits in equally well with 
either of the two versions, theirs and ours. It is already 
being sung here as well as there. It runs thus: 
God bless our splendid men. 
Send them safe home again. 
God save our men! 
Happy and glorious, 
Dauntless and chivalrous, 
Winners of freedom. 
God save our men! 
It should be sung whenever “America” is used. It strikes 
a note to which every American heart must thrill a re- 
sponse. 


THE REVELATIONS OF THE SECRET 


TREATIES 


OWEVER much we may distrust the Russian revo- 
H lutionists and condemn their proposed withdrawal in 

the most critical period of the war, it is important 
that we should understand their point of view. We must real- 
ize: first, that they are more interested in the revolution than 
in the war; second, that they are determined to overthrow 
the capitalistic system in all countries; and third, that, hav- 
ing abolished the Czar’s government, they decline to acknowl- 
edge any obligation to fulfil its pledges. By those who regard 
the State as a continuing entity and its agreements with 
foreign powers as permanently binding upon other adminis- 
trations and future generations, this renunciation and publi- 
cation of the secret treaties of the old régime will be called 
treachery, ingratitude, a betrayal of friendship, a breach of 
trust, a violation of confidence. But it does not matter what 
we call it so long as the Russians look at it differently. They 
think that Russia entered the war, not so much to protect 
Serbia, as to advance her own imperialistic schemes in the 
Balkans, in Asia Minor and in Persia. They suspect not only 
the Czar and the Kaiser of such designs, but also the Allies. 
The popular demand for the publication of the secret treaties 
was one of the motives that led to the overthrow of the 
autocracy and of the provisional governments that succeeded 
it. The first administration after the revolution was com- 
posed of moderate men like Miliukov, who refused either to 
repudiate or to publish the secret treaties. Consequently this 
government was forced to give way to the more radical group 
under Kerensky. Kerensky took the position that it was not 


giving the Allied powers a chance to change them. Accord; 
ingly he notified the Allies that Russia was ready to abandon 
her:claim for Constantinople, which the Allies had promised 
her, and he asked the Allies to revise their war. aims in the 
same spirit. Both the British and the French premiers prom- 
ised a reconsideration of the question, but when months went 
by and no such conference was called, the Russians lost pa- 
tience and overthrew the Kerensky government. 

The most extreme faction of the Socialists, the Bolsheviki, 
who then came into power, proclaimed their peace terms to 
the world and gave the Allies ten days in which to aceept 
them under threat of making a separate peace with beer 4 
if they did not. 

As soon as the Bolsheviki got access to the archives of the 
foreign office last November, they began the publication of 
the secret documents pertaining to the war, and these have 
been printed in the Petrograd papers every few days since. 
But only brief and fragmentary abstracts of them hkve' 
been permitted to reach America, and even these have been 
ignored by some of our newspapers, altho they are of quite 
as much importance as the white, orange, yellow, and red ' 
books that were devoured with such avidity at the beginning: 
of the war. Of the English papers the Manchester’ Guardian 
publishes the fullest account of the Russian revelations. 

Of these so-called “secret treaties” it may be said that 
most of them are neither treaties nor secret. They reveal 
little but what was commonly suspected before. They disclose 
nothing to discredit the Allies’ cause as a whole, tho they 
show certain powers more grasping than they like to appear. 
For instance it appears that Italy insisted as the price of 
her active participation in the war upon extensive conces- 
sions in three continents, Europe, Asia and Africa. These in- 
cluded the Trentino and Austrian Tyrol south of Brenner 
Pass, Triest, Istria, and Dalmatia as far down as Spalato. 
This includes territories which contain only five to ten per 
cent of Italians and which have never belonged to Italy since 
the days of ancient Rome. What is more, the extension of Ital- 
ian sovereignty over the eastern coast of the Adriatic would 
in large part shut off from the sea the southern Slavs whom 
the Allies have promised to liberate and provide with a port. 
The Serbs have naturally been highly incensed against Italy 
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for thus claiming territory inhabited by their race and neces- 
sary to their national existence. 

In regard to the lower coast line, Italy agreed not to op- 
pose England, France and Russia if they gave part of Al- 
bania to Montenegro and Serbia, but Italy insisted that the 
chief port of Albania, Vallona, and its hinterland should be 
ceded to her. Not content with these promises, Italy, as we 
all know, has declared a protectorate over the whole of Al- 
bania, has occupied Vallona and has sent her troops so far 
into the hinterland that they have come into conflict with 
the Greeks who claim southern Albania. This action on the 
part of Italy alienated the Greeks, so that the Allies cannot 
get their support even after they had deposed King Con- 
stantine. As for the Albanians, they dislike Italians, Greeks, 
Austrians, Serbs and Montenegrins alike and only ask for 
independence. Italy further offended Greece by demanding 
the Dodecanese or Sporades islands in the Aegean Sea as 
well as Adalia on the Asia Minor coast. In Africa it was 
agreed that if France and England retained any of the 
German colonies Italy should be compensated by being 
allowed to expand into the hinterland from Eritrea and 
Somaliland. This means of course that the Italians’ may 
again take possession of Abyssinia, from which in 1895 they 
were so ignominiously expelled by a native rising. That 
would leave in the African continent only one independent 
state, little Liberia, our own protégée. 

Among the further stipulations of Italy were that she get 
a loan of $250,000,000 from the-London market, that she 
be conceded the right to hold the balance of power in the 
the Mediterranean and that the Allies should refuse to 
listen to the Pope if he should attempt to act as a peace- 
maker. This clause, Article XV of the treaty as published 
in Petrograd, reads as follows: 

France, Great Britain and Russia take upon themselves to 
support Italy in her disallowing representatives of the Holy See 
to take any diplomatic steps for the conclusion of peace, or 
regarding matters pertaining to the present war. 

This received a seeming confirmation when the Pope’s 
peace note was ignored by France, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia and left to President Wilson to answer, but the British 
Government by the mouth of Lord Robert Cecil denies the 
existence of any such agreement with Italy in regard to 
the Pope, so the impartial student of the war will lay it 
upon the shelf to be proved or disproved later. Apart from 
this disputed point this treaty, which is said to have been 
signed at London, April 26, 1915, by Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Secretary; Paul Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador, and Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, contains little that has not been generally known for 
the last two years. Probably the reader has heard the story 
which has been long in circulation that when the Allied Min- 
isters visited Rome and Foreign Minister Sonnino exposed 
to them the full extent of the Italian demands, Premier 
Briand jumped up in pretended alarm and exclaimed: “Do 
you want our breeches, too?” 

The Russian revelations also include the offers made by 
the Allies to induce Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania to es- 
pouse their cause. Greece was offered southern Albania (ex- 
cept Vallona), the island of Cyprus and a portion of Asia 
Minor about Aidin if she would take part in the Gallipoli 
campaign. Premier Venizelos wanted to accept but King 
Constantine refused because the Allies wanted to take from 
Greece the port of Kavala to give to Bulgaria as price of 
her neutrality. Later Constantine gave Kavala to Bulgaria 
when she took the German side. 

Rumania by the secret treaty of August 23, 1916, got the 
promise of Transylvania, Bukovina, the Banat and the Do- 
brudja, regardless of the fact that in parts of these terri- 
tories the population is mostly Magyar, Ruthenian, Serbian 
and Bulgarian, respectively. It appears from the documents 
published by the Bolsheviki that Rumania was deliberately 
enticed into the war by the Russian Premier Sturmer for 
the purpose of betraying her to the Germans. This explains 


why the Germans were able to prepare In advance so as to 
sweep over Rumania within a few weeks and why the Rus- 
sian army did not give Rumania the promised assistance. 
It may also explain the twin mystery of why the French 
and British army at Salonica under General Sarrail did 
not come to the rescue of Rumania as agreed. General Sar- 
rail has recently been recalled under suspicion of treason. 

The most startling and disconcerting of the Russian rev- 
elations are the negotiations between France and Russia 
in regard to the western frontier because it tends to con- 
firm the charges made by the German Chancellor Michaelis 
that the French claimed not merely the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine but also German territory beyond the limits of 
the lost provinces. If we may trust the Petrograd documents, 
france asked that the coal region of the Saar valley be 
conceded to her and that all the territory west of the Rhine 
be taken from Germany, garrisoned by French troops and 
made into a buffer state. The territory thus alienated from 
the empire is populated by Germans and contains such un- 
deniably German cities as Cologne, Bonn, Bingen, Coblenz, 
Mainz and Worms. Knowledge of the existence of this docu- 
ment was conveyed by the Russian Socialists to their French 
brethren last summer and the French Socialists called the 
Government to account. The session of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties was secret, so we do not know exactly what M. Ribot, 
the Foreign Minister, said. But, whatever it was, his expla- 
nation was unsatisfactory and he was forced out of the 
cabinet and later the Painlevé government was overthrown. 

Sir Edward Carson in one of his speeches said that the 
Allies were pledged to continue the fight until France got 
the left bank of the Rhine. This created a furor, but his 
friends explained—not very complimentarily—that he was 
confused in his geography and supposed that Alsace-Lor- 
raine covered all the territory west of the Rhine. 

When the question was brought up in the British Parlia- 
ment, November 7, 1917, Foreign Minister Balfour said: 

Absurd! There never was such an agreement. . . . This isa 
complete mare’s nest. There is no such treaty. The British Gov- 
ernment know of no such treaty and are party to no such treaty 
nor do I believe that any such treaty exists. 

We must of course accept this explicit denial as reliev- 
ing the British Government of any complicity in the design 
for making the Rhine the western boundary of Germany. In 
how far the French Government approved of the plan is 
undetermined. All we know is that an active propaganda 
in favor of it in France and England has been permitted by 
the censor. An extensive literature in both languages has 
appeared about it. Those who are interested may be re- 
ferred to the headquarters of the movement, Comité de la 
rive gauche du Rhin, 38 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 
It is argued that the Rhine would form a more defensible 
boundary than the present against German aggression. But 
on the other hand the alienation of such German territory 
would be likely to cause as much future trouble as Ger- 
many’s annexation of Alsace-Lorraine has caused in the past. 

The secret treaty between Russia and Japan agreeing to 
a mutual defense of their interests in China against any 
third power has been printed in American papers. The other 
Russian revelations we have no space to consider here. 

It is impossible to say what credence should be placed 
upon these Petrograd publications. They are printed not to 
discredit the Allies, but to discredit secret diplomacy and 
imperialism everywhere. Trotzky, the Bolshevik Foreign 
Minister, says to the German Socialists: “Do as we did. Raid 
your own Foreign Office and see if you do not find some- 
thing as bad or worse.” Until that is done of course the doc- 
uments published, even if they are altogether genuine and 
complete, present the diplomacy of the Allies in an unfair 
and unfavorable light. But whether they are true or false, 
their publication necessitates what we understand President 
Wilson has been urging, a restatement by the Allies of their 
war aims and peace terms. If these are not as stated in the 
Russian documents, what are they? 
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The War of The British Government 
the U-Boats reported on January 2 

that twenty-one British 
vessels had been sunk by U-boats or 
mines during the week, of which eight- 
een were of more than 1600 tons each. 
This was a large increase over the 
losses of the preceding week, when only 
twelve, of which eleven were over 1600 
tons, were sunk. During the week, how- 
ever, 2111 vessels safely entered and 
2074 departed from British ports, and 
eight were attacked but escaped. At the 
same time there was believed to be a 
considerable increase in the number of 
submarine boats destroyed by the Al- 
lied fleets. An idea of the magnitude of 
the work of keeping the sea safe for 
commerce may be obtained from the 
statement that in the waters surround- 
ing the British Isles 967 mine-sweeping 
vessels are constantly at work, cover- 
ing 2000 square miles of sea every day. 
Since the beginning of the war about 
8000 German mines have been swept 
up, of which 4600 were taken last year. 


Intense winter weather 
has restrained but not 
altogether checked ac- 
tivity on the west front of the war. De- 
spite a snowstorm the British and 
French aviators bombarded German 
railroad stations and military centers 
on December 28, with much effect. The 
Germans retaliated with a drive at the 
British on Welsh Ridge, near Cambrai, 
on December 30, and made considerable 
gains on a two mile front, most of which 
were quickly retaken by General Byng 
in a counter attack. By the end of the 
next day the net advantage was with 
the British, On New Year’s Day the 
British repulsed two small attacks, and 
on the French and Belgian fronts there 
was little but artillery firing. The Bel- 
gians defeated a German attack north 
of Ypres, and the French brought down 
six German aeroplanes. Artillery action 
continued on January 2 and 3, and Ger- 
man raids were repulsed by both the 
British and French. There were no in- 
dications of the great German drive 
which had been threatened, and the fall 
of snow, from 4 foot to several feet in 
depth, made it seem unlikely that one 
would be attempted. 


On the West 
Front 


There was much more 
activity on the Italian 
than on the west front. 
A great artillery duel on December 28 
was followed by futile efforts by the 
Italians to recapture ground near Monte 
Asolone; but Teutonic prisoners were 
taken on the Asiago plateau, four Teu- 
tonic bridges on the lower Piave River 
were destroyed, and great havoc was 
wrought by Italian aeroplanes upon the 
enemy in the Ronchi valley. Two days 
later one of the most brilliant actions 
of the whole campaign occurred, when 
the French troops made their first at- 


On the Italian 
Front 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 28—German aviators bom- 
bard Padua and destroy churches. 
British defeat Turks in Palestine. 

December 29—Second German raid on 
Padua and other undefended cities. 
Bolsheviki-German peace negotia- 
tions. 

December 30—British-German fight- 
ing near Cambrai. Great French 
drive on Italian front. Bulgaria ac- 
cepts Russian peace. 

December 31—Italians drive Austrians 
back beyond Piave River. British 
and French repel German attacks. 

January 1—Austrians badly defeated 
in trying to recross Piave. Bolshe- 
viki leaders repudiate “hypocritical 
German peace.” 

January 2—Further British gains in 
Palestine. Belgians, French and 
British foil German attacks. 


January 8—Italians clear entire west- 
ern side of Piave of enemy troops. 
German raids on west front re- 
pulsed. 




















tack upon the Austrians. This was de- 
livered between the Piave and the 
Brenta, with characteristic French 
spirit and valor. The enemy’s lines 
were pierced to a depth of some dis- 
tance on a front of three miles, impor- 
tant positions near Monte Tomba were 
captured and some of the French de- 
tachments took more prisoners than 














© Underwood & Underwood 
TO REPRESENT THE U. S. A. ABROAD 


The first woman ever appointed by the govern- 
ment as foreign representative is Mrs. Norman 
DeR. Whitehouse, who is to be sent to Switzer- 
land by the Federal Committee on Public Infor- 
mation to further its policy of bringing to the 
German people, thru neutrals, the war aims of 
the American people. Mrs. Whitehouse has been 
one of the most prominent workers for suffrage 
in New York; she spent some months at the 
American embassy in Berlin in 1914 


their own numbers. Further operations 
on New Year’s Day by the Italians 
drove the last of the enemy back to the 
eastern side of the Piave. Ten vessels 
laden with German and Austrian troops 
tried to cross the Piave at a point ten 
miles from the Adriatic, but were driven 
back; and on January 3 British troops 
successfully raided the east bank of the 
Piave. In the mountain region at the 
same time the Italians and British were 
successfully active in several minor en- 
gagements. 

Meantime the Italian Government, 
more efficiently to prosecute the war, 
created a War Committee, consisting of 
the Premier, Signor Orlando; Baron 
Sonnino, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Signor Meda, Minister of Fi- 
nance; General Alfieri, Minister of 
War; Vice Admiral Delbono, Minister 
of Marine; General Dallolio, Minister 
of Munitions, and another minister to 
be nominated by the Premier. It was 
also announced that all enemy aliens in 
Italy would immediately be interned, 
without exception, in order to prevent 
spying and disloyal propaganda such 
as caused the débacle of last fall. 


: : Steady progress is be- 
Btoveng _— ing made by the British 

Palestine in Palestine. In the last 
days of December a violent Turkish at- 
tack northeast of Jerusalem was easily 
defeated with heavy losses to the Turks, 
and a considerable advance was made 
by the British toward the heart of Sa- 
maria. The campaign began to assume 
the aspect of a drive toward Damascus 
and Aleppo. 


The week has seen 
some progress. to- 
ward the establish- 
ment of better relations between 
the Bolsheviki government in Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world, 
tho there have also been some 
movements in the other direction. 
The departure of the British em- 
bassy from Petrograd does not form- 
ally mean a severance of diplomatic 
relations. Serious troubles have arisen 
between the Bolsheviki and Rumania, 
the authorities of the latter country 
having arrested the envoys of the Bol- 
sheviki, whom they would have shot as 
hostile agitators and spies but for the 
intervention of Cossacks. On the 
other hand, the National Labor Con- 
ference of Great Britain on December 
28 sent a friendly message to the Rus- 
sian Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates, assuring them that Great Britain 
was waging war for the sake of de- 
mocracy, and urging them not to seek 
a separate peace. The British Govern- 
ment made arrangements with the 
Bolsheviki for the issuing of passports 
to British couriers. The French Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, refused 
to grant passports to French Socialists 
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who wished to visit Petrograd. The 
Bolsheviki government on January 
2 announced the appointment of its 
first three diplomatic representatives 
abroad. These were Mr. Litvinoff, 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Mr. Kar- 
pinski, Minister to Switzerland; and 
Mr. Borovsky-Odofsky, Minister to 
Sweden. All three of these men were 
political exiles during the reign of the 
last Czar. It was intimated that Great 
Britain and France would presently 
recognize the Bolsheviki cabinet as the 
de facto government of Russia. 


The Peace Conference 
gy srg at Brest-Litovsk began 

J the week with a prom- 
ise of success and ended it with what 
looks like complete failure. So confi- 
dent was the Bolshevik Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Trotsky, of success that on 
December 28 he announced his inten- 
tion of demanding of the Allied pow- 
ers that they should join in the nego- 
tiations, and, if they did not reply sat- 
isfactorily within ten days, of proceed- 
ing to complete a separate peace. He 
announced that Germany had indicated 
her willingness to free the territories 
which she had seized in the war. This 
latter statement was apparently be- 
lieved in Germany itself, for a great 
outcry arose in the Pan-German press 
and elsewhere against any such be- 
trayal of German interests, and it was 
urged that the people should hiss and 
hoot at the German Foreign Secretary, 
Dr. Von Kuehlmann, on his return to 
Berlin. On December 30 it was an- 
nounced that Bulgaria had accepted 
the Russian peace terms, and the next 
day it was reported that peaceful com- 
merce had been resumed between Rus- 
sia and Germany, tho it must be doubt- 
ed if such was the case. 

Then on January 2 came a sudden 
reversal of affairs. The Bolshevik For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Trotsky, addressing 
the Central Committee of the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
at Petrograd, scathingly denounced 
the German peace proposals as “hypo- 
critical,” and declared that Russia 
would not accept them, but would in 
preference resume the war. Mr. Kam- 
eneff, one of the Bolsheviki peace del- 
egates at Brest-Litovsk, also declared 
that the terms proposed by Germany 
were quite unacceptable, and that if 
they were insisted upon Russia would 
make peace not with the German Im- 
perial Government, but with the So- 
cialists of Germany, the representa- 
tives of the people. The objection of 
the Russians to the German terms was 
based upon the second article of the 
draft of the proposed treaty, which 
provided that the four great territories 
of Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and 
Esthonia and Livonia should be recog- 
nized as already having completely 
separated themselves from Russia; 
that Germany should therefore not be 
required to withdraw her armies from 
them; and that at some future time, 
while Germany was still in possession 
and occupation of them, those terri- 
tories should by plebiscite determine 
their own political future. This was 
naturally interpreted by the Russians 














Central News 
GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW SEA LORD 


The appointment of Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss 
to succeed Admiral Jellicoe as director of the 
British navy is expected to bring about a definite 
change in naval policy. Admiral Jellicoe be- 
lieved in the battle fleet, first, last and always. 
Admiral Wemyss, it is thought, will advise more 
2ffective measures against the German submarines 


as meaning that all that enormous sec- 
tion of the Russian Empire was prac- 
tically to be annexed by Germany, and 
that, too, under the profession of 
“peace without annexations”’! 

This emphatic rejection of a Ger- 
man peace by the Bolsheviki was im- 
mediately followed in Russia with 
preparations for a renewal of the war 
with a reorganized army of 3,000,000. 
In Germany and Austria-Hungary it 
caused grave concern. Emperor Wil- 
liam called his chief counsellors into 
conference over it on January 2, the 
party leaders demanded that the 
Reichstag be immediately convened in 
special session, the Socialists exprest 
their profound dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the Foregn Minister in thus 
seeking to annex Russian territory, 
and the impression was created that in 
a few days the German Government 
would be compelled to substitute new 
proposals. 


While the Germans are 
insisting upon the prac- 
tical surrender to them 
of a great part of southwestern Russia 
as a condition of “peace without an- 
nexations,” the various nationalities of 
Russia itself are partitioning that coun- 
try into a number of separate states. 
A republic has been proclaimed in 
White Russia, with Minsk as its capi- 
tal. The Cossacks declare the independ- 
ence of their region, bounded by Cau- 
casia, Turkestan and Ukrainia. Ukrai- 
nia also, including Odessa, claims its 
independence. Siberia has divided itself 
into several separate states. Orenburg 
and the adjacent territory is still faith- 
ful to the Kerensky government. Trans- 
Caucasia has established an autono- 
mous government, Caucasia has done 
the same, and so has Tchernomorsk, a 
district of Trans-Caucasia; Turkestan 


Partitioning 
Russia 


is more inclined to obey the Cossacks 
than the Bolsheviki, Bessarabia claims 
independence, and Finland has raised 
its new national flag, a golden lion on 
a red field. The Bolsheviki hold sway at 
Petrograd and insist upon their author- 
ity over all Russia, tho they are in- 
clined to recognize the independence of 
the Republic of Finland. Hard fighting 
continues at intervals between the Bol- 
sheviki forces and the Cossacks under 
General Kaledines. 

Meantime Ukrainia and most of the 
other seceding districts are sending del- 
egates to the Constituent Assembly, in- 
dicating that they are not averse to 
remaining a part of Russia if a satis- 
factory general government is organ- 
ized, and that their present revolt is 
directed chiefly against the Bolsheviki 
faction. A conference of the delegates 
who have thus far reached Petrograd, 
with the exception of the Bolsheviki, 
and a few extremists of the Social Rev- 
olutionists, has decided to begin the ses- 
sions of the Assembly as soon as one- 
third of the members are present. 


British casualties in the 
war were much fewer 
in the last week of De- 
cember than in the preceding week, and 
were much fewer in December as a 
whole than in November. The total for 
December was 70,527, of which 15,850 
were fatal. The total in November was 
120,089. It was officially reported that 
the total number of British soldiers and 
sailors held as prisoners of war by the 
Central Powers, including those in- 
terned in Switzerland, was 46,712, of 
whom 2257 were officers. Of the whole 
number, 43,699 are held in Germany 
and only 86 in Austria-Hungary. 


British War 
Losses 


A painful feature of 
the Teutonic invasion 
of Italy is the looting 
and destruction of historic buildings 
and works of art. From such things 
the Austrians and Hungarians re- 
frained, but the Germans on joining 
them for the present “drive” promptly 
engaged in the practises which had 
made their conquest of Belgium and 
northern France infamous. Statuary, 
paintings and whatever else of value 
could be taken away were stripped 
from public and private buildings and 
shipped to Germany. On December 28 
a squadron of German aeroplanes raid- 
ed the undefended city of Padua and 
bombarded it, apparently selecting as 
targets the most precious and sacred of 
its buildings. On the next night and 
again the next the raid was repeated. 
Not many persons were killed, but the 
destruction of priceless works of art 
was very great. The front of the six- 
teenth century cathedral was demol- 
ished; the Church of St. Anthony, in 
which is the tomb of St. Anthony of 
Padua, was badly damaged, its bronze 
doors being blown off; the Church of 
St. Valentine, the Municipal Museum, 
and the famous palace of Giustianini, 
were also wrecked. Works of art by Do- 
natello, Titian and other great masters 
were badly damaged and many fine 
windows of stained and painted glass 
were shivered to fragments. 


More German 
Vandalism 
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The Belgian Government has 
: made charges, backed with 
Slavery documentary evidence from 
German sources, that a peculiarly de- 
testable and savage form of human 
slavery is being imposed by the Ger- 
mans upon Belgian civilians. Women 
between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five have been coerced into the 
bardest physical labor for the German 
army. Some are forced to follow the 
camps to do the soldiers’ washing and 
other menial work, while many others 
are compelled to dig trenches and dug- 
outs for the army, close to the battle 
line and sometimes actually under fire. 
Belgian men, from seventeen to forty- 
five, have been similarly imprest, and 
those who would not voluntarily ‘“ac- 
cept employment” at merely nominal 
wages have been starved into submis- 
sion, or forced to the front within the 
firing zone, where many: of them have 
been shot. 


Belgian 


The little Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg of Luxemburg, which 
Speaks Up yielded to German viola- 
tion of its neutrality without any of 
the heroic resistance which Belgium 
offered, has just been heard from con- 
cerning prospective terms of peace. 
That country has established a diplo- 


matic Charge d’Affaires at Berne, 


Switzerland, who has presented to the 
representatives of the Allied Powers a 
formal statement to the effect that 
Luxemburg would oppose the adoption 
of terms of peace which would leave 


that country in any way dependent 


upon Belgium, France, Germany, or 
eny other nation, or which did not re- 
store to it complete political independ- 
ence and also exempt it from liability 
to suffer any economic penalty after 
the war. 


Reports that food 
cards were to be gen- 
erally adopted in Great 
Britain were officially confirmed on 
January 3, when Baron Rhondda, the 
Food Controller, announced that plans 
had been prepared for the imposition 
of compulsory rationing thruout the 
kingdom, and that they would be put 
into force as soon as they were ap- 
proved by the Cabinet. This was gen- 
erally interpreted, by the well in- 
formed, as meaning not so much any 
increasing scarcity of food as a deter- 
mination of the Government, in codp- 
eration with its allies, to make an ex- 
traordinary effortsto bring the war to 
a victorious close this year. Food would 
be more scarce, it was said, not be- 


Food Cards in 
England 


cause it could not be obtained, but be-- 


cause more ships were to be diverted 
to the transportation of American 
troops to France. It was considered 
wise policy to impose some privations 
upon the British people in order to get 
a million fighting Americans upon the 
battle front by early spring. The first 
step in food rationing was to limit the 
supply of margarine and sugar to four 
ounces of the one and eight ounces of 
the other for each person weekly, and 
to prohibit the sale of ice cream and 
water ices. 


Japan is now the guardian 
—_— of the Pacific. That is one 

of the interesting results 
of the recently concluded “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between that country and 
the United States. The Japanese fleet 
now patrols nearly the entire Pacific 
Ocean, excepting the comparatively 
small segment lying between Hawaii 
and our coast; to keep it free from 
German raiders and other pirates, and 
to guard the general welfare of com- 
merce on the high seas This enables 
the United States to withdraw its ves- 
sels from those waters, and even from 
the Philippines, for use in the Atlantic 
and off the European coast. 


General Pershing’s re- 
cent order against strong 
drink in the American 
army in France, forbidding soldiers to 
buy or to accept as gifts any intoxi- 
cants other than light wines or beer, 
has led to some controversy in two di- 
rections. 

He was rashly suspected by some 
of favoring the use of wines and 
beer by the soldiers, and was thus com- 
pelled to explain that he did not, but 
would prefer total abstinence even from 
such drinks; but his order was thus 
drafted so as to conform with French 
regulations on the subject. On the other 
hand, he had some discussion with the 
French authorities as to the practi- 
cability of prohibiting the use of wines 
and beer as well as of spirits. He de- 
clared himself heartily in favor of pro- 


Temperance 
in France 
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GETTING ON’‘TOWARD CAMBRAI 


This view is drawn from a position above Gouzeaucourt at the time when the furthest German advance on the south side of the Cambrai salient 
was being checked. Across the center of the view runs the fortified Hindenburg line. Away in the middle distance is indicated the present British line 
by way of Flesquiéres, Marcoing and Gonnelieu. Beyond are the two areas, including Bourlon Wood to the north and Lateau Wood to the south, which 


have been surrende 


to the enemy. To the south of Gonnelieu, on the St. Quentin Ridge, the present line is slightly behind the Hindenburg line. It 


is from Gouzeaucourt, the village shown in detail in the foreground, that we have had so many of those stories of surprize from the British corre- 
spondents. Further to the left the ground rises; it is the Borderer Ridge sloping down to a little valley which sheltered the sugar factory. Away 


to the left of this is Havincourt Wood 


, and bending slightly in the direction of Bourlon Wood we reach the villages of Ribecourt and Flesquiéres. 


It was in this neighborhood that the tanks rendered the initial success possible. Beyond, cutting the horizon, is the hill on which Bourlon Wood is 
situated, with Mcuvres at one end and Fontaine Notre Dame at the other. In the far distance is Cambrai. Further toward the right we -have the 
village of Marcoing, first captured on November 20, Welsh Ridge overlooking Masniéres, Bon Avis Ridge, La Vacquerie, until we descend to the 
lower ground to the St. Quentin Canal. This area to the right was the one which encountered the southern attack of the German forces. Fierce 


fighting took place round La Vacquerie 
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hibition for the American Expedition- 
ary forces. But, he added: 

There are obstacles to forbidding -wine 
shops in the zone of the army to do busi- 
ness at all, which practically is what the 
French would have to do. Local sentiment 
will play a large part in the determination 
of the question. 

The same order which forbade soldiers 
taking strong drink contained the most 
rigid regulations to prevent the spread of 
the social diseases. The two questions are 
connected closely. Thus far the record of 
the army in both respects has been most 
excellent. It is highly gratifying to me and 
is a testimonial to the high character of the 
American soldier. Everything possible is 
being done to protect his morals and his 
health and to make him an honor to him- 
self and his countrymen. 


The State Depart- 
ment has given out 
a summary of the 
decisions and results of the recent con- 
ference of the Allied powers, in which 
representatives of the United States 
took a leading part. War resources are 
to be pooled, so that full equipment of 
every kind will be available to Ameri- 
can forces abroad; American naval 
forces are to be more fully utilized, par- 
ticularly in anti-submarine warfare; 
the United States will participate in 
the military deliberations of a Su- 
preme War Council; an advisory board 
was created to advise each nation on 
allotment of ships; and Great Britain, 
France and Italy were to establish at 
once a compulsory control of foodstuffs 
in those countries. 

The American delegates to the con- 
ference, on their return home, made the 
following recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United 
States: 

That the United States exert all their 


influence to secure the entire unity of 
effort, military, naval and economic, be- 


Inter-Allied 
Ways and Means 


tween themselves and the countries asso- 
ciated with them in the war. 

Inasmuch as the successful termination 
of the war by the United States and the 








Allies can be goer hastened by the ex- 
tension of the United States shipping pro- 
gram, that the Government and the people 
of the United States bend every effort to- 
ward accomplishing this result by systema- 
tic cotrdination of resources of men and 
materials. 

That the fighting forces of the United 
States be dispatched to Europe with the 
least possible delay, incident to training 
and equipment. 


The United States 
Food Administration 
is preparing to ship 
1500 agricultural traction engines to 
France during the winter, to be used 
in the spring to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion and increase of French agricul- 
ture. These engines, used both for field 
cperations and road work, will take the 
place of thousands of horses which 
have been taken for the army, and will 
also greatly compensate for the reduc- 
tion of man power. How great a de- 
cline the war has caused in French ag- 
riculture is seen in the fact that in the 
uninvaded part of France in 1917 only 
80,742,157 acres were cultivated for 
crops, against 40,657,292 acres in the 
same region in 1913. This is a loss of 
practically one-fourth. Moreover, there 
has been, thru the loss of man power, 
a decline in the productivity of the 
land cultivated, so that with a decrease 
of 25 per cent in acreage there has 
been a loss of 38.1 per cent in yield. 
If the use of tractor engines recoups 
these losses and restores the produc- 
tivity of the years before the war, 
there will be an immense gain for the 
provisioning of the Allied nations. 


Farm Tractors 
for France 


The Congressional in- 
vestigations into vari- 
ous departments of 
executive activity continue, with in- 
creasingly contradictory testimonies. 
General Crozier, Chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau, declared that the army would 
be abundantly supplied with rifles by 


Investigations 
Proceeding 
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AMERICAN NURSES CITED FOR BRAVERY 


Field Marshal Haig has honored with special mention for bravery Mrs. Janet Christie (left) and 
Mise Louise Marsh (right), both of the Presbyterian Hospital Unit, serving with the American 
Army Nursing Corps. Miss Marsh was in France two years ago with the American Field Ambu- 


lance. They both sailed from America last May with Presbyterian Hospital Unit 2 





February 1, and with machine guns by 
July 1. He laid much of the blame for 
delay at the door of the whole nation, 
for its anti-preparedness spirit during 
many years before the war. Rear-Ad- 
miral Bowles, assistant to the General 
Manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, blamed the contractors for 
delay in shipbuilding. The commanding 
generals of several training camps de- 
clared that many deaths were due to 
lack of clothing, and suspicious circum- 
stances were disclosed whereby an offer 
of enough wool to clothe all soldiers in 
pure wool uniforms was declined, and 
the use of shoddy was officially author- 
ized instead. There were also charges of 
extensive purloining of khaki cloth. Mr. 
Hoover, the Food Administrator, was 
at last called before the Senate Com- 
mittee on January 2, and testified con- 
cerning the scarcity of sugar, defend- 
ing himself against the criticisms which 
other witnesses had made. 


The first important result 
of the congressional in- 
vestigations has been a 
complete reorganization of the Army 
Ordnance Bureau, announced on Janu- 
ary 2. General Crozier, long its head, 
nominally remains in place, but because 
of his appointment to the Army War 
Council he is in fact completely sepa- 
rated from it, and General Charles B. 
Wheeler has become acting chief. The 
various branches into which the bureau 
was formerly subdivided, scattered 
about in twenty-one separate buildings 
in Washington, have been consolidated 
into four divisions, namely, of Procure- 
ment, of Production, of Inspection, and 
of Supply. Experienced business men 
will be put in charge of the Procure- 
ment and Production divisions, and the 
work of those divisions, which com- 
prizes the making of contracts and pur- 
chasing of all supplies, and the super- 
vision and stimulation of the manufac- 
ture of arms and ammunition, will be 
entrusted to recently commissioned ci- 
vilians, trained experts and men of 
proved business ability. This plan of 
reqrganization, it should be added, was 
devised by General Crozier himself and 
was recommended by him in his testi- 
mony before the Senate investigating 
committee. The first appointment under 
the new plan was that of Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, formerly executive manager 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, to be in charge of the Procure- 
ment Division. A similar reorganization 
of the Quartermaster’s corps is planned, 
with three divisions, of Finance, of Pur- 
chase, and of Transportation. Senator 
Chamberlain has also introduced a bill 
for adding to the Cabinet a Secretary 
of Munitions. 


Ordnance 
Reforms 


Red Cross has gone 
oi Red Cross » “over the top.” The 
Overthe Top” inembership cam- 
paign which was to have ended with 
Christmas Eve was prolonged a few 
days in many places, including New 
York and its vicinity, because inclement 
weather had interfered with meetings 
and canvassing; but the final result was 
most gratifying. The aim had been to 
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secure ten million new members, so as 
to increase the existing roll of five mil- 
lions to fifteen millions. Instead of that, 
somewhat more than sixteen million 
new names were subscribed, swelling 
the whole to nearly twenty-two millions. 
Every one of the thirteen divisions into 
which the country had been portioned 
exceeded the quota which had been as- 
signed to it. The Southwestern Division, 
comprizing Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, and parts of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, reported the larg- 
est number of new members, 3,250,000. 
Following in order came the Central 
Division with 2,750,000, the Lake with 
2,200,000, the Atlantic with 1,600,000, 
the Pennsylvania with 1,450,000, the 
New England with 1,200,000, the North- 
western with 559,536, the Pacific with 
500,000, the Northern with 388,000, the 
Gulf with 375,000, the Potomac with 
250,000, the Southern with 250,000, and 
the Mountain with 181,000. These fig- 
ures are not altogether complete and 
will all be increased somewhat by final 
reports. 

Comparison among the various divi- 
sions is scarcely fair, since they 
varied greatly in population and in the 
numbers of members already enrolled. 
All parts of the country seem to have 
done excellently and pretty uniformly 
well. Before the war the United States 
had a much smaller Red Cross enroll- 
ment than any other great country; 
now it has by far the largest in the 
world. 


‘ Surprize was caused 
nag eer by the President’s ad- 
dress to the joint ses- 

sion of Congress, on January 4, on the 
government ccntrol of railroads, not 
by what he said but by what he left un- 
said. It had been expected that he would 
present a somewhat detailed plan and 
program of legislation on the subject. 
Instead, he did scarcely more than to 
amplify his proclamation of a week be- 
fore, in which he took over the rail- 
roads and designated Mr. McAdoo as 
Director General. He merely enlarged 
upon the necessity of the step as a war 
measure, upon the ready acquiescence 
of the railroad companies, upon the de- 
sirability of making as little change as 
possible in the existing operating or- 
ganizations, and upon the unqualified 
guarantee that should be given to the 
companies of equitable treatment and 
compensation. He suggested that the 
basis of compensation be the average 
net operating income of the railroads 
1. the three years ending June 30, 1917, 
and recommended, “as promptly as cir- 
cumstances permit,” legislation guar- 
anteeing them such compensation, and 
also the maintenance of their proper- 
ties “in as good repair and as complete 
equipment as at present.” All the de- 
tails of this legislation, and any other 
that might be necessary, he left to the 
discretion of Congress. In closing he 
emphasized the necessity of protecting 
the interests of the multitude of invest- 
ors thruout the country, suggested that 
it might be required to advance loans 
from the national treasury for the im- 
Proved operation of the railroads. and 




















FOR A BETTER BUSINESS UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN JAPAN AND AMERICA 


The Japanese Finance Commission, now in this country, represents both the government and the 

business men of Japan. It is working chiefly to promote better trade relations and a general under- 

standing of economic and financial conditions between the two countries. The mission is headed 

by Baron Megata, formerly financial adviser to the Korean Government. The members of the mission, 

from left to right, are (standing) Mr. Osamu Matsumoto, Mr. Kenkiro Matsumoto, Mr. Yoshitaro 

Yamashita, Mr. Umekichi Yoneyama; (sitting) Baron Ito, Mr. Chozo Koike, Baron Megata, Dr. 
Seiji Hishida, Mr. Takenosuke Sakakuchi 


assured Congress that the Director Gen- 
eral, who was also Secretary of the 
Treasury, would advise with its com- 
mittees on the various phases of the 
subject. 


The new year begins 


* - a with the nation bear- 
mt Som ing a public debt of 
$5,615,000,000. That is five times as 


large as it was before the war, and is 
much larger than the ante-bellum debt 
of any other nation in the world ex- 
cept France. Thus stated, it seems an 
enormous debt. From other points of 
view it seems comparatively small. Thus 
it is about twice as great as our debt 
was in 1865, when it reached its high- 
est point before the present war. But 
our population is now more than three 
times as great as it was then, and the 
average wealth of the people is more 
than three times as great; so that while 
our debt is twice as large, our assets 
are about ten times as large, as in 1865. 
At that time the debt was more than 
twelve per cent of our assets, while 
now it is only two and a half per cent. 
It is therefore evident that in propor- 
tion to our assets, which is of course 
the correct basis of estimate, the public 
debt is now only about one-fifth as 
great as it was at the end of the Civil 
War. 


Exports from this coun- 
try in the calendar year 
1917 are estimated to 
have reached a value of more than six 
billion dollars, which is considerably 
more than in any former year. Imports 
were less than half that sum, and the 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States was thus more than three bil- 
lions, or as much as our entire foreign 
trade a few years before the war. The 
increase in commerce has, however, not 


A Record in 
Exports 


been as great in actual volume as these 
figures suggest. There has been some 
increase, and in certain commodities it 
has been large; but there has also been 
a very considerable increase in the price 
of both imports and exports. Thus the 
price of wheat, one of our large exports, 
has more than doubled, and so has that 
of iron and steel; so that when exports 
are reported by values and not by vol- 
umes there might be more than a dou- 
bling of these commodities in the statis- 
tics while our shipments of them had 
not increased at all. 


Do Not Trade in The Secretary of the 

é Treasury has issued 
Liberty Bonds an appeal to mer- 
chants to stop offering to take Liberty 
Bonds in payment for goods. Such use 
of the.bonds, he points out, defeats the 
purpose of the Government to have 
them purchased and held by the people 
at large for permanent investment. 
Moreover, bonds thus used are almost 
certain to be next thrown upon the 
open market, with the result of de- 
pressing the market price of the issue 
and making it more difficult to sell fu- 
ture issues. 


A naturalized German 
named Paul Hennig, for five 
years a foreman in a large 
torpedo factory in Brooklyn, was last 
week arrested and indicted for treason, 
for maliciously mutiliating delicate 
parts of the mechanism of torpedoes so 
that they would, on being discharged, 
move in a circle and strike the ships 
from which they had been fired, or at 
least would not pursue the course in- 
tended. 

Three men, one of them a special in- 
spector in the Bureau of Licenses, were 
arrested in New York on December 31 
on charges of conspiracy to enable men 


Alien 
Enemies 
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A fair sample of freight congestion in the eastern railroad yards. This particular 


illegally to secure exemption from the 
military conscription, by the use of 
forged or fraudulent affidavits. They 
had been doing a large and profitable 
business with drafted men who were 
able to pay their price. 

On New Year’s Day nearly two 
blocks in the heart of the city of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, were destroyed by fire. 
The conflagration appears to have been 
started at several points simultaneously 
and was accompanied by a number of 
explosions; for which and other rea- 
sons it was attributed to German in- 
cendiaries, and more than a dozen ar- 
rests of suspected persons were made. 
Only one life was lost in the fires, but 
the property loss was estimated at up- 
ward of $2,000,000. 

The week of February 4 has been ap- 
pointed by the Department of Justice 
for the registering of all the half mil- 
lion or more unnaturalized Germans in 
the United States, in pursuance of the 
President’s proclamation. This work 
will be done by the police and by post- 
masters. This registration will involve 
the gathering of detailed information 
concerning the business relations and 
habits of every German, together with 
his photograph and finger prints. After 
registering he must carry a certificate 
card, and may not change his place of 
residence without approval of the po- 
lice or postmaster. Violation of the reg- 
ulations will be punishable by intern- 
ment for the war. Orders do not apply 
to German women nor to any persons 
under fourteen years of age, because 
these are not classed as alien enemies 
by law. Subjects of Austria-Hungary 
are not required to register. 


The Committee on 
Public Information 
has relaxed its re- 
quests for the withholding of news con- 
cerning the war, so as to sanction the 
publishing of the names of captains and 
gun crews of ships which resist attacks 
by submarines, and also the names of 
line officers and of regiments of the ex- 
peditionary forces. It was at first de- 
sired that all these be withheld, in or- 
der that they might not be reported to 
60 


More News May 
Be Printed 


KEEP THE FREIGHT CARS MOVING 


the enemy, but it is now admitted that 
they are so reported by spies, without 
their being published; and it is regard- 
ed as desirable that they shall be pub- 
lished in order that men may have the 
stimulus and reward of public praise 
and credit for their deeds. 


The Railroads War 
Board, consisting of the 
heads of five of the 
largest railroad systems in the country, 
which was formed on their own initia- 
tive in April last, resigned on December 
29, on the Government’s assumption of 
the control and operation of all the 
roads. The Director General of Rail- 
roads, Secretary McAdoo, thereupon ap- 
pointed in its place on January 1 an 
Advisory Committee, to assist him in 
his work, consisting of John Skelton 
Williams, the Controller of the Cur- 
rency; Hale Holden, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, and a member of the Railroads 
War Board which had just resigned; 
Henry Walters, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Atlantic Coast Line; 
Edwards Chambers, vice-president of 
the Santa Fe Railroad and head of the 
Transportation Division of the United 
States Food Administration; and Wal- 
ter D. Hines, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Santa Fe Railroad 
and assistant to the Director General 
of Railroads. An order was issued for 
the pooling of all traffic, the common 
utilization of terminals, rolling stock 
and other facilities, the hauling of 
freight by the shortest routes, and the 
retention until further notice of all of- 
ficials and employees. 

The general condition of the railroads 
of the country is indicated in statistics 
for the first ten months of 1917 and 
estimates for the last two months. 
These show that while there was an in- 
crease in gross receipts over 1916 of 
$451,905,438, there was a greater in- 
crease in expenses, owing to the rise in 
cost of fuel and other supplies and 
wages of employees, so that there was 
a decrease in net income of $91,876,153; 
and the net operating return on capital 
invested was 5.87 per cent in 1917, 


Federal 
Railroading 


one is just outside New York City 


against 6.46 per cent in the preceding 
year. 

Continuing its policy as manifested 
in the taking over of the railroads, the 
Government on December 31 took pos- 
session of the Bush Terminal piers and 
warehouses in Brooklyn, the largest es- 
tablishment of the kind in the United 
States. 


a Announcement was 
ee made on January 1 

that an agreement 
had at last been reached with the Dutch 
Government whereby the cargoes of 
grain and concentrated cattle fodder 
would be taken from the Dutch ships 
lying in American harbors for use in 
this country. These ships have an ag- 
gregate tonnage of about 500,000 tons, 
and most of them have been held here 
since July 15 last, when the embargo 
went into effect against shipping such 
cargoes to neutral countries trading 
with Germany. The United States has 
been insistent that fodder and grain 
shall not be shipped from this country 
to Holland: to feed cattle which would 
supply Germany with fats, and the 
Dutch Government has at last yielded 
to that insistence. The latter still re- 
fuses, however, to let its vessels be put 
into trade with Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, and on that point a deadlock still 
exists. 


Earthquake in 
Guatemala 


Disasters shift impar- 
tially “from lands of 
snow to lands of sun.” 
Following the appalling artificial earth- 
quake at Halifax came all thru Christ- 
mas week a series of natural shocks in 
Guatemala, centering in Guatemala 
City. The loss of life is as yet uncer- 
tain, being variously reported at from 
less than a dozen to more than two 
thousand, but it seems certain that the 
destruction of buildings and other prop- 
erty was enormous. Nearly every housc 
in the city was rendered uninhabitable 
and nearly 100,000 persons were made 
homeless. The presidential palace, post 
office, cathedral and all important build- 
ings were wrecked, and the water mains 
were broken and the electric lighting 
and transport systems were cut off. 
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ITALIAN DESTROYERS SHOW THE WAY 


URING the _ Italian-Turkish 

War of 1912 the Italians un- 

dertook to force the Dardanelles 

in order to attack seven Turk- 
ish warships at anchor just beyond the 
narrowest part of the straits. This with 
a squadron of but five little torpedo- 
boats of 200 tons each. They entered at 
about midnight and crept along the 
shore, dodging the mine fields, until they 
were picked up by a searchlight on 
Cape Helles. After that they raced thru 
the fire of over a hundred great guns, 
thru the blaze of uncounted electric 
beams, until they reached the famous 
narrows which Xerxes bridged and 
where Leander and Lord Byron swam 
the Hellespont, and there, eleven miles 
from the entrance, they found them- 
selves stopped by a barricade of steel 
cables. Altho the Turkish vessels were 
provokingly in sight, the invaders had 
no way of cutting thru the obstructions 
and so perforce they turned back, again 
went thru the hail from the forts, and 
after an absence of two hours rejoined 
the Italian fleet without the loss of a 
man and without serious injury to the 
boats. The world—Turks and their 
friends excepted—thundered its ap- 
plause. Commander Mello of the little 
flotilla was made a rear admiral in- 
stantly, and subsequently became his 
country’s Minister of Marine. The ad- 
miral of the Turkish squadron, which 
did nothing, was caused Turkish fash- 
ion, historically to disappear. The les- 
son of that daring and gallant action 
seemingly was that while such light 
and vulnerable craft as destroyers or 
torpedo-boats may get thru or around 
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mine fields and pass fortifications, they 
can be stopped by steel cables stretched 
across the channel. 

The practical character of this de- 
duction was not lost on the owners of 
the Austrian navy, and they proceeded 
to avail themselves thereof with much 
confidence, in order to keep over-enter- 
prizing Italian destroyers out of the 
Adriatic harbors, wherein His Apos- 
tolic Majesty’s battleships had peace- 
fully secluded themselves ever since the 
war began. There had been considerable 
improvement in small Italian warcraft 
since the Dardanelles episode. Some 
people thought them the best in the 
world, and certainly they were not very 
far from being so. One of them made a 
speed of forty-two miles an hour. 

At about the time the invading Aus- 
tro-German army reached the Piave 
River, the Germans had their news- 
papers say that the Austrian navy was 
going to do something, and, more spe- 
cifically, that two batleships which had 
been in the harbor of Trieste for so 
long that grounding on their own beef- 
bones seemed imminent, would really 
come out and help the Huns take Ven- 
ice. Just how that was to be done was 
not explained, nor was it made clear 
in what way the much more powerful 
Italian dreadnaughts, which were still 
persistently lingering in the vicinity of 
the port, were to be disposed of. The 
two ships selected for the task, the 
“Wien” and the “Monarch,” were sister 
vessels of 5512 tons each, built in 1895. 
Ordinarily a battleship twenty-two 


years old is a naval Methuselah, and 
somewhat feeble; but this pair having 
never done anything were well pre- 
served, and while they both could, of 
course, be easily annihilated by the 
Italian “Giulio Cesare,” for example, 
long before they could get near enough 
to the “Cesare” for their guns to reach 
her, still they might be formidable 
against gondolas, or even against cruis- 
ers, the latter, of course, if caught in 
a corner, and so unable to get away 
from ships of but seventeen-knot speed. 


EANWHILE the Italian aviators 

in going to and from their regular 
daily job of dropping bombs on the Aus- 
trian ships in Pola and Fiume had ob- 
served that the “Wien” and the “Mon- 
arch” were in a slip between two of the 
three long piers which jut into the har- 
bor of Trieste, that not only were they 
protected by mine fields and fortifica- 
tions, but that no less than eight steel 
cables were stretched across the en- 
trance of the slip. Furthermore, to these 
cables were connected mines liable to 
blow up if the cables were unduly jarred 
by collision with them. Those Darda- 
nelles cables were still rankling in the 
memory of the Italian navy. Here, then, 
was a chance to try conclusions with 
another barrier of the same sort, and 
with warships—this time threatening 
ones—on the other side of it. 

Then followed not only the most dar- 
ing single naval episode of the war, but 
an achievement of distinct military im- 
portance, and not to be dismissed solely 
with the usual tributes to personal gal- 
lantry. A dark and misty night was se- 




















Here lie the “Wien” and the “Monarch” 





where Italian torpedoes found and sunk them both at anchor in Trieste harbor 
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lected for the work. From the division of 
Italian torpedo-boats which silently sta- 
tioned itself in front of the port, two 
small, recently built and very swift 
craft were chosen. Lieutenant Rizzo, 
a Sicilian but thirty years old, was 
given command of both. While a young 
officer is always best for a dash, a pru- 
dent senior from excess of caution 
sometimes sends an elderly subordinate 
along with him. That is why one of the 
boats under Rizzo’s direction was 
steered by a non-commissioned officer, 
aged sixty-two. The youngster, how- 
ever, decides matters—and should. 

A little after midnight, the boats 
crept into the harbor mouth. The mist 
dimmed the Austrian searchlights, and 
the small draft of water of the vessels 
enabled them to void mines which 
would have been fatal to heavier ships. 
One of the side piers was reached with- 
out detection and found unguarded. 
Even with the powerful tools provided, 
it was a dangerous thing slowly to cut 
cables which, if unduly shaken, might 
explode a whole series of mines. Never- 
theless, this was done, even when it 
became necessary to grapple five of the 
hawsers which were under water, bring 
them to the surface and divide them 
strand by strand. At length the cables 
gave way, the mines and nets supported 
by them sank to the bottom, and there 
was open water straight to the “Wien” 
and the “Monarch.” The boats sped 
into it. A moment later two torpedoes 
from Rizzo’s boat struck the “Wien,” 
which sank instantly. His quick signal 
to the following boat released two 
more, which wrecked the “Monarch.” 
The explosions suggested to the Aus- 
trians that there was trouble some- 
where. It could not be in the harbor 
because of the impregnable cables and 
the mines. Therefore, they argued, it 
must have come from the air, as usual. 
Then the heavens were lit up with the 


glare of countless electric beams and 
light bombs, and the airship guns 
shelled the clouds, and the other Aus- 
trian vessels in the harbor, not seeing 
anything to fire at, enthusiastically 
bombarded the Adriatic. But all this 
was as harmless to Rizzo and his men 
as the Turkish fire had been to Mello 
and his men five years before. As the 
torpedoes struck home, Rizzo’s crews 
shouted. And as their boats ran out of 
danger, they sang as only Italians can. 

And so it was established that into 
the most important port of the Adri- 
atic defended by mines, fortifications, 
steel cables and nets, two little torpedo 
craft—smaller than many a pleasure 
yacht—could go and blow up battleships. 
And the port, too, of Germany’s chief 
vassal, equipt with all the skill and care 
demanded for the protection of the Ger- 
man Empire against the loss of its Med- 
iterranean outlet. The capture of the 
naval bases of Pola and Fiume might 
cripple the Austrian navy, but Germany 
could view this without regret, if not 
with complacency, since its ultimate ef- 
fect would be to make her hold on Tri- 
este more indisputable than ever by its 
present occupant. And consider also 
how seriously the permanent closing of 
so valuable a supply depot for the pro- 
jected Hamburg-Bagdad railway might 
prove? Does anybody suppose that the 
German General Staff would leave such 
a harbor without all the protection from 
sea attack that their ingenuity could 
devise? Or that it has not rested in the 
belief that the defenses of Trieste were 
quite as “impossible” to overcome as 
those which it has provided at the North 
Sea bases? Was the German General 
Staff caught napping by this brave boy- 
lieutenant, or is it again a demonstrated 
fact that youth and courage and the 
taking of a great risk are still as ef- 
fective as they were over a century ago 
when our boy-lieutenant Decatur, twen- 


ty-five years old, captured and burned 
the “Philadelphia” in the harbor of 
Tripoli, and sixty years later when our 
other boy-lieutenant Cushing, barely 
twenty-one years of age, with his little 
steam launch and a bag of powder on 
the end of a spar found his way up the 
river to where the great Confederate 
ram “Albemarle” lay in supposed safe- 
ty and sent her to the bottom? Nelson 
called Decatur’s feat “the most heroic 
act of the age.” The captain of the “Al- 
bemarle,” with all the chivalry of his 
people, said “a more gallant thing was 
not done during the war.” 

German destroyers have twice re- 
cently come out of the North Sea bases 
and sunk squadrons of convoyed mer- 
chant ships, and some of their naval 
protecting vessels with them. And still 
we are told that it is “impossible” for 
attacking destroyers to get into these 
harbors, and the discovery of how not 
to do it is rewarded with a coronet. But 
do the highly skilled and elderly func- 
tionaries who are to make up the joint 
naval control hold fast to that belief, 
despite the lesson which Rizzo has 
taught them? If so, have not the Ital- 
ians at least earned relief from block- 
ading the Austrian fleet in the Adri- 
atic, and the honor of being sent to the 
North Sea? Might it not be well to see 
what they would do there? 

There are plenty more Rizzos in the 
Italian navy and plenty of. Decaturs 
and Cushings in our own, as splendidly 
daring as these young heroes who have 
shown the way. Let the old heads in the 
Boards and Admiralties stick to their 
counsels of caution and experience. “In 
the bright lexicon of youth there’s no 
such word as ‘fail.’” A naval offensive 
against the German bases is now nec- 
essary. Surely the Italians have proved 
that they have not “lost the breed of 
noble bloods.” Nor have we. Let our 
boys go in together. 








A PRAYER FOR THIS TIME OF WAR 


In the earnest solemnity of this prayer of the Huguenot Church, repeated thruout France today, there is revealed the 


spirit of the men and women who bear the stress of this war 











E bend before Thee, O Father, “in whom all 

families in Heaven and earth are one.” In 

Thee “we have life and strength and being, 

for we are all of Thy race.” Thou art our 
Father, O God, all-powerful and all-good, and we are 
Thy sons and Thy daughters. 

Lord protect the homes that we have founded ac- 
cording to Thy command. In these days of sorrow and 
anguish when Thou dost knock at the door of each one 
of us, teach us to open to Thee that Thou mayest enter 
and make Thy dwelling with us. 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, fur our absent children, 
for our sons exposed each day unto death; for those 
wounded or ill; for those held prisoner among the en- 
emies of our people. Fill them with generous devotion, 
and with unfailing endurance, that they may be “faith- 
ful unto death”! If any be called upon to give their 
lives for us make them to know all the joy of sacrifice 
without reserve, and receive them into Thy rest. 

Have pity on us, O Lord, have pity on the youth of 
the land. Let them not be entirely cut down like the 
grass of the field. Save to ourdand and to our churches 
their only hope for the future. Bring back the captive 
in distant countries; cure the sick; free our invaded 


provinces; bring about peace by the victory of the 
right, so that new homes may be established and our 
race, which Thou hast blest in former days, may be 
perpetuated to yet be a blessing to all the peoples of 
the earth. 

O God, Thou hast been the God of our fathers. Be 
also our God and the God of our children. 

We beseech Thee for the afflicted, for families in 
sorrow, for the despairing. Give unto each one friends 
of faithful and understanding sympathy. Teach them 
to endure grief without complaint, but to spread the 
fragrance of their bruised hearts upon the orphans, 
the disabled, the blind, those in poverty, and those 
driven from their homes. 

Hear, O Lord, our prayer for all people upon the 
earth today so cruelly torn. O Thou who hast given 
Thy Son to the world to reconcile all men in Him by 
the sacrifice of the cross, fulfil Thy plans for mankind 
despite its faults and its deeds of evil. Reunite in one 
body all those whom Thou hast made to be born of one 
blood, and by a miracle of Thy grace, establish upon 
this earth, plowed by sorrow and watered by the blood 
of Fhy children, that reign of peace and justice and 
brotherly kindness for which our poor hearts long. 

































PROFESSOR OF 


HE first problem for all men to 

solve has always been that of 

the food supply. The next prob- 

lem for civilized men is to find 
something with which to cook their food 
and, in cold- countries, keep themselves 
warm. Food may be grown from year 
to year. Fuel consists mainly of coal, 
oil, gas and wood. The amount is pretty 
well fixed, for very little is added by 
growth. A few years ago we would have 
said that of these coal is easily king, 
but kings are unpopular now and we 
will simply say that it is of primary 
importance. 

We have not yet reached the point of 
shortage in the potential supply of coal. 
Certainly there is enough for this gen- 
eration. The guesses about how long it 
will last vary from 100 to 4000 years. 
The trouble is to get this coal made 
available for use regularly in sufficient 
quantities at reasonable figures. 

A sharp contrast may be drawn be- 
tween the situation with respect to food 
and that of fuel. There is a tendency 
toward land monopolization and this 
has had its effect on food production. 
Yet there are still millions of owners 
of land and even the large holdings are 
not inaccessible. Until the outbreak of 
war our supply of food was usually 
ample. When the President made his 
appeal for more food, there was a gen- 
erous and effective response. Mr. Hoo- 
ver, the food administrator, found a 
coéperative spirit. 

Contrast this with the coal situa- 
tion—monopoly, shortage, exorbitant 
charges, and chronic disorders both in 
peace and for six months or more of 
war. Only after repeated efforts was a 
medium of order and reason brought 
to this field. 


HE coal resources of America are 

enormous, estimated at fifty-one per 
cent of the world’s supply. Once all of 
this potential wealth in the United 
States belonged to all the people. Now 
nearly all of it except in Alaska is in 
private hands. The price realized by the 
people was a mere bagatelle compared 
with the present value. A few years 
ago Mr. Schwab declared that the Steel 
Corporation would not take $60,000 an 
acre for its holdings. 

The evils of private ownership are 
shortage of supply, exorbitant charges, 
and chronic disorders. 

Almost every year there are short- 
ages in some communities and some- 
times they are general. The middle of 
November the shortage was reported to 
be 50,000,000 tons, tho production had 
increased 50,000,000. The immediate 
cause of this particular condition was 
the enormous increase in the Govern- 
ment’s demand for coal. Such abnormal 
demands are hard to provide for. One 
cause of shortage is the enormous waste 
in mining. Experts estimate this at 
from thirty-three to fifty per cent. Had 
this been avoided this year alone, we’ 
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would have had a surplus of over 
100,000,000 tons. Instead we have per- 
mariently lost four billion tons of an- 
thracite and five billion tons of bitumi- 
nous since mining began, enough to last 
twelve or fifteen years at the present 
rate of consumption. This loss can be 
avoided and the Government should see 
that it is done. Another enormous waste 
is in the burning, which is placed at 
seventy to ninety per cent. Some of this 
could be saved now, but our inventors 
will have to get busy to save the most 
of it. The present shortage is attributed 
in part to lack of cars. Doubtless this 
had some influence and calls for action 
coérdinating the railroads and the 
mines. 

Shortage, exorbitant charges and 
chronic disorders are a natural outcome 
of private monopoly. The public knows 
that it is likely to face a shortage and 
high prices at any time due to the clos- 
ing of the mines by a strike or lockout. 
These disturbances have risen several 
times to the stage of actual war. In 
the end the public has to pay the cost 
of these wars, just as it pays for in- 
ternational wars. 


} sa the coal barons profit. Following 
the disturbances of 1900 and 1902 
they increased the wages of the miners 
thirty-two cents a ton, the price of coal 
to the public one dollar. The New York 
Tribune estimated their profits out of 
this deal at $300,000,000 in a decade. 
At the end of the ten years there was 
another advance of ten cents to the 
miners and twenty-five cents to the pub- 
lic. The operators coolly announced that 
the advance was to make up the in- 
crease to the miners and to put $4,000,- 
000 in their treasury to cover narrowed 
profits for the last few years. A year 
later the result showed that they had 
collected $13,450,000 from the public, 
of which $9,550,000 went to the opera- 
tors, the rest to the miners. Then in 
1916 they warned the public to expect 
another increase of sixty cents. When 
we entered the war the operators 
seemed to think that the heyday of 
profits had come and again warned us 
to expect shortages and high prices. 
Then the Government stepped in. 

The evidence that the profits of the 


operators in many cases were unrea- 


sonable is conclusive. The dividends an- 
nounced in the press have ranged from 
five to fifty per cent. Facts published a 
few years ago by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicate profits of 
from fifty cents to two dollars a ton 
in the anthracite region, a total of from 
$100,000,000 to $175,000,000 a year for 
the whole country. Exasperated by the 
situation in the spring of 1917 Mayor 
Gossom, of Terre Haute, started a 
municipal coal business and sold coal 
without loss at $2.75 a ton when pri- 
vate dealers were getting $6. Evidently 
the profiteers were taking excess profits, 
or there were too many profiteers tak- 





ing small profits. But the most convinc- 
ing proof of all is the action of the 
operators themselves. Last June the 
press announced in glaring headlines: 
“Coal prices are to be lowered as pa- 
triotic move. Operators agree to great 
reduction in price in answer to plea.” 
Then the Washington dispatch went on 
to say that the operators and certain 
Government officials in conference had 
agreed on a reduction of from $1 to $5 
to the public with fifty cents additional 
to the Government, a loss of $180,000,- 
000 a year! But this act of “patriotic 
generosity” was denounced by Secre- 
tary Baker because the price was still 
“an exorbitant, unjust, and oppressive 
price.” 


R. GARFIELD was asked to do for 

coal what Mr. Hoover was doing for 
food, increase production and regulate 
prices, but he was given insufficient 
powers and has had no little trouble. The 
coal shortage in certain communities 
grew acute, schools were closed, indus- 
tries shut down, and in one or two cases 
city officials tried to seize coal from the 
railroads. Even the Governor of Ohio 
“commandeered” during the cold spell 
of December. It is only fair to say that 
the operators and miners were not re- 
sponsible for all of this. Indeed, a 
prominent editor thinks that the bur- 
den rests upon “the strange perform- 
ance in Washington last summer when 
the coal prices were fixed.” Secretary 
Lane praised the operators as patriots 
when they surrendered that $180,000,- 
000, but Secretary Baker denounced 
them as profiteers. The coal administra- 
tion took the latter view and fixed the 
price too low to keep the marginal mines 
running. That, says the editor, is the 
explanation in a nutshell. All he asks 
of the officials in Washington is that 
they stop “playing to the gallery when 
they don’t know about a subject and 
ask some one who does.” Now it is to 
be hoped that they will be wise enough 
not to ask some one who thinks it good 
policy to fix the price high enough to 
keep every little marginal mine open. 
If necessary to keep some of them run- 
ning, it would be wiser to subsdiize 
them by taking some of the profits 
which still remain to the best mines 
after they had “patriotically” surren- 
dered that profit of $5 a ton. While 
the shortage was acute a company 
which was suing its miners for dam- 
ages had the amazing effrontery to 
complain to the jury that it was daily 
losing profits:-of $1.10 a ton. And it 
was not one of the best. 

Now the chief burden for the troubles 
of the summer and autumn rests upon 
the operators and miners. Evidence was 
produced in some quarters to show that 
the operators were seeking to produce 
an artificial shortage to boost prices. 
Naturally the miners wanted to share 
in the larger profits and demanded 
higher wages [Continued -on page 78 


THE CHARLIE CHAPLINS OF POETRY 


BY CLEMENT WOOD 


AUTHOR OF “DE GLORY ROAD” AND OTHER POEMS 


OETS are queer beings, in the 
opinion of more normal souls; 
but there are degrees of queer- 
ness. Some followers of Muszus 
wear usual clothes, pay routine calls 
on tonsorial artists, even boast of the 
ability to purchase Liberty Bonds. And 
there are those who do none of these. 
Miss Lowell’s classification of “Tenden- 
cies in Modern American Poetry” 
spreads a benignant arm around the 
Imagists; but even her charitable reach 
stopped short of the weird step-broth- 
ers and sisters of that movement—the 
“Others” group, grandfathered by Ezra 
Pound, sired by Alfred Kreymborg, and 
certainly not damned by those who en- 
joy a good chuckle at human oddity. 
Out of Guido Bruno’s Garret on 
Washington Square, in the February 
after the Great War started, came a 
Chap Book headed “Mushrooms: Alfred 
Kreymborg.” This should not be chron- 
icled among the atrocities of war; but 
it marked, perhaps, the birth of the 
new movement. Five months later 
“Others: A Magazine of the New 
Verse,” made its ochre bow from a 
glutted magazine market. The first 
voice free-rhythming in the wilderness 
was here joined by four more—Mina 
Loy, Orrick Johns, Horace Holley, and 
Mary Carolyn Davies. The naming evi- 
dently came from the great American 
watchword, “There are others.” Evi- 
dently there still were; thick and thick- 
er the saffron pamphlets sizzled from 
the feverish presses; 1916 and 1917 saw 
respectable Anthologies edited by good 
King Alfred, from the Borzoi press; 
Robert Carlton Brown, Adolf Wolff, 
Kreymborg himself, emitted volumes, 
whose covers alone were an upper cut 
to the optic nerve. These products are 
fresh, unimitative, up-to-the-second; 
there is nothing in the dusty and un- 
vers-libred past quite like them. Daily 
they multiply and astonish the earth, 
a veritable verbal Niagara of emanci- 
pated verse. 


lap most popular comedian on the 
cinematic stage, Charlie Chaplin, is 
famous because he does such queer 
things with his feet. These versifiers 
excel in the same way. 

France has long been the noisy battle- 
ground of rival schools of poetry. The 
Anglo-Saxon way is different; no loud 
pronunciamento heralds a new flock of 
rhythmists. So the “Others” began, 
and proceeded quietly upon the even 
tenor, and occasional youthful treble, of 
their way. Ferdinand Reyher, in the 
first book, offers a moderate prelude and 
program, entitled “Others”: 


We will sit in spiders’ corners 

And lure shadows into our game 

Ta do as we wish. 

Vowels opening like salmon parasols 
Against green embroidery, 
Cansonants that chime 

As clearly as rhine glasses clinking. 
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Before we elevate fully the salmon 
parasol vowels, or clink the consonants, 
there are a few exotic “Olives” of Or- 
rick Johns that deserve a nibble: 

Oh, beautiful mind, 
I lost it 
In a lot of frying pans 
And calendars and carpets 
And beer bottles. . .. 
Oh, my beautiful mind! 
Passing from this sincere autobiograph- 
ical note, we come to a genre character 
study: 
Miggles— 
That was his name, 
Everybody always said, 
“Miggles did it.” 
I admired you from the beginning, 
Oh, Miggles, 
Miggles! 
Who could resist such a panegyric? Or 
this casual treatment of a less appar- 
ent theme— 
Blue undershirts, 
Upon a line, 
It is not necessary to say to you 
Anything about it,— 
What they do, 
What they might do 
shirts. 
The combination school of poetry! The 
paternal Kreymborg eulogizes, in jol- 
lier mood— 
The pantaloons are dancing, 
dancing thru the night, 
pure white pantaloons, 
underneath the moon, 
on a jolly wash line, 
skipping from my room , 
over to Miranda, 
who washed them this noon. 


blue under- 


OWN with with rigid laws of rime! 
Down with initial capitals! Into the 
discard with sequence of ideas and 
logic, too, if we follow Miss Loy, Mari- 
anne Moore, Walter Conrad Arensberg, 
and their like. Miss Loy obliges us with 
a “Love Sing” beginning— 
Spawn of fantasies 
Sitting the appraisable 
Pig Cupid his rosy snout 
Rooting erotic garbage 
Pulls a weed white star-topped 
Among wild oats sown in mucous mem- 
brane 
I would an eye in a Bengal light 
A new note, at last, in the world’s am- 
orous chorus. She sings later of 
Those eyes 
Of Petronilla Lucia Letizia 
Felicita 
Orsola Geltrude Caterina Delfina 
Zita Bibiana Tarsilla 
Eufemia 
These lines are a burlier vers libre 
version of the “Recapitulation” of the 
French Parnassian, M. Catulle Mendes, 
beginning— 
Rose, Emmeline, 
Margueridette, 
Odette, 
Alix, Aline, 


and both suffer from what Freud 
might term a harem complex. 


Another super-modern Sappho is 


Miss Moore, with a’ dainty ability to 

dimple prose into a semblance of ode 

forms. 

There is nothing to be said for you. Guard 

Your secret, conceal it under your “hard 
Plumage,” necromancer. 


oO 
Bird, whose “tents” 
Egyptian Yarn’— 


were “awnings of 


There is just a hint of a cubistic appeal 
to patriotic wool-knitters in this. 


We must not give the feminists all 
our attention. Carlton Brown possesser 
a whimsical leviathantine humor: 

I should hate to have the epidermis 

Of an ornithorincus ‘ 

On the sole of an elephantine foot. 

I prefer skipping lightly across egg shells 

In padded Chinese slippers with blue em- 
broidered tops. 


HEN Adolf Wolff, who has been 
dubbed admiringly “The Red Mes- 
siah of the Revolution,” contributes a 
series of very rank “Prison Weeds”— 


I break stones 
in the stone shed 
big ones . 
into little ones 
big ones 
into little ones 
big ones 
into little ones 
big ones 
into little ones 
I break stones 
in the stone shed. 
Another botanical specimen— 
I bought twenty-five onions 
from a nigger 
twenty-five onions 
for ten cents 
every night 
before the lights go out 
we each eat an onion 
weeping 
we each eat an onion. 


And after the lights go out? The rest 
is silence. There is a latent pacifist 
note in this warbler’s wobblings: 

Trum 

tum tum 

Trum 

tum tum 

soldiers, soldiers marching by 

Trum 

tum tum 

Trum 

tum tum 

soldiers, soldiers going to die 


Then a repetition of the first nine 
lines. This poet is a master of patterned 
verse—home-made patterns. An end- 
less number of variations suggest them- 
selves. And when we are reminded that 
a poet nowadays is paid by the line, the 
free-rhythmed cat is out of the cubist 
bag. If Mr. Milton has belonged in this 
group “Paradise Lost” might have 
opened— 

Adam 

Eve Eve 

Adam 

Eve Eve 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Apple [Continued on page 76 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


These are the first photographs to reach 
this country showing the soldiers captured 
in a trench raid when the first American 
troops were under fire. The photographs 
are taken from a German paper where they 
were published with the information to 
the German people that “the American 
army is now in the hands of the Germans” 














There were twelve American prisoners re- 
ported captured by the Germans in their 
first trench raid, but the published photo- 
graphs account for only five of them. In 
the group below the five Sammies are 
being questioned by German officers in the 
presence of an interested crowd of soldiers 
Notice officer at the eatreme left! 
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OUR FIRST CAPTURED U-BOAT 
Whe crew of the German submarine sunk by the United States destroyer “Fanning” last November surrendered and were all rescued 


© &. Muller, Jr. 
AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THE SUBMARINE MENACE 


Destroyers have proved an effective enemy to U-boats; they are used on patrol along our coast and in the North Sea and as convoys 
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ON WATCH 
The coldest job in the world is probably 
the midnight to four o’clock watch on a 
ship at sea—ice-covered steel decks under- 
foot—no chance of shelter from the piercing 
winds—the sailor needs a uniform like this; 


Photographs Copyright Paul Thompson 


KEEPING WARM AT SEA 
This is the first winter that Uncle Sam’s 
Jackies have had to spend in porthern 
waters for many years, and a new winter 
outfit had to be designed for extra warmth 





THE COLD-PROOF UNIFORM 
Here is a Jackie with winter equipment 
complete except for the heavy mittens. The 
high boots are fleece-lined ; the over garment 
of trousers, jacket and hood is wind- and 
water-proof; and the life belt adds warmth 


FIGHTING TWO ENEMIES AT ONCE 
This gun crew is equipt to wage successful war against submarines and cold weather. The new uniform isn’t so clumsy as it looks 





HURLEY, THE “PNEUMATIC” 


HIPS and not excuses!” 

That the chairman of the 

greatest corporation in exist- 

ence gave me as his program 

one week after his appointment, five 

months before Congress called him on 
the carpet. 

“We've got the situation well in hand. 
We are a going concern. The difficulties 
that exist are being removed as rapidly 
as we can remove them.” 

So he told the senators—from the 
carpet. And then he added: 

“We've done the preliminary work. 
If we don’t turn out ships steadily and 
rapidly from now on it will be because 
the man at the head of the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration is not efficient.” 

That is Hurley, the very typification 
of the American Business Man. 

And he and his organization offer, 
by the way, stuff for an interesting 
study in comparative efficiency of 
Business Man, Lawyer, General and 
Naval Constructors, all of whom have 
tried their hands at the wheel. 

First came on board Major General 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, 
and with him Lawyer Denman, from the 
West. Two mighty pilots at first they 
seemed, but soon they were discerned 
to be Pride and Prejudice in something 
like a boa constrictor courtship and 
catastrophe. They were poor mates—as 
incompatible as could be. The 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


tor in pay and privileges for life; but 
a tall} gray, grave man, one of the 
world’s foremost naval designers and 
builders—a man whose life is the long 
story of duty, the story of America’s 
own K. of K. in all save conclusion. 

Admiral Capps and Business Man 
Hurley, one time president of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, were 
mated. They were of precisely the same 
age. But the Admiral told me one mid- 
day soon after his appointment, “I am 
very tired. I am not well. I must con- 
serve my strength.” He was, even then 
—four months before he retired—slow 
of step, emaciated, prematurely old; 
and Hurley is very young—yet both 
are 53! 

And they were interesting to one 
another — absorbing, even—and they 
said so—but confined amidst all sorts 
of difficulties, to the very same 


Never! 

Why? 

We shall see why—but briefly be- 
cause of the incompatibility of their 
respective notions of efficiency. So the 
Admiral went his way—into rest and 
retirement. 

Then came 
Harris. 

He is not so tall as Admiral Capps, 
figuratively. He was built for speed a 
little more. Still, he was never built to 


another Admiral — 


travel with Hurley. Moreover, he was 
accustomed to having no one above him 
but Uncle Sam, who was before the 
war traveling for comfort, not for 
speed. And when he got a chance at 
Hurley’s helm, Hurley and his Board 
got a chance to ask his retirement to 
the Navy Department, and Helmsman 
Hurley sustained his point—that the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation must be 
a subsidiary corporation, obedient to 
the central board of directors, of 


whom he was Chairman. For no ship, 
and no organization, can serve two 
masters. 

All passed, thus, save Hurley. 


HE is Hurley: A smiling, pleas- 
ant man, whose energetic spirit 
struck across the reception room before 
he had said a word. The newspaper men 
flocked over to him. : 
“Boys,” he began, leading them over 
to an adjoining office there on the top, 
the tenth, floor of the Shipping Board’s 
building on F Street, “I’ve got an 
important conference in there in my 
office but you come here, I guess, to see 
me, and I don’t like to disappoint you.” 
Then, seated lightly at the edge of 
another’s man’s desk, with his leg 
cocked akimbo over the corner of it, he 
looked straight at them and smiled, and 
kept on smiling while they ‘volleyed 
questions at him. One asked him 
something. All laughed. He 





wonder indeed now is that 
Woodrow Wilson, able judge in 
the national court of relations 
that he is, ever put this pair to- 
gether on any good ship at all. 
For, whereas Mr. Denman had 
the helm, the General had had 
for years too much glory for 
any man to share alone! And 
who is there among students of 
efficiency likely to supose, at 
best, that law office methods ever 
could operate the workings of a 
General? 

They parted, these two, and 
got just as far apart from one 
another as they could, one go- 
ing to one coast, the other, soon 
to be recalled by his country, go- 
ing to the other. 

Then came Hurley, from the 
Federal Trade Commission, 
where his specialty (he wrote a 
book on it) was cost accounting. 
And as mate for him came 
Washington Lee Capps, Rear 
Admiral—not an army construc- 
tor or engineer, but a naval con- 
structor—not an army officer 
whom, on the Isthmus, no one 
except General Sibert dared 
defy to a finish, tho Secretary 
von L. Meyer did oust the Ad- 
miral for going before Congress 
and defiantly telling the truth, 
as he saw it; whereupon Con- 
gress went over the head of the 





smiled, glanced at his inquisi- 
tor, Ryley, the Tribunal, then 
glanced at him again, and turned 
the smile on Ryley. To another: 
“Of course I don’t know what 
Japan will do about steel for 
ships!” To another: “I don’t 
think we had better go into that 
now.” ... To all of them, after 
an intimate family-like chat, for, 
as the wise Washingtonians 
whom the gods do not destroy 
all learn to do, he trusts the 
newspaper men: “What I have 
said is for your guidance only. 
I want you to prevent any mis- 
-understanding about the situa- 
tion here. But you’re not to use 
what I said. I trust you boys, 
you know!” 

They like him—and it is, worth 
noting that the writer, deliber- 
ately, canvassed no less than 
fifteen of these very best 
judges of humankind when the 
Goethals-Denman row was on, 
and found not one whole-heart- 
edly admiring of Mr. Denman— 
a bad sign for a man and his 
future, every time. They like 
Hurley. They like him for the 
lurking sense of fun and mis- 
chief in his overflowing laugh, 
his bouncing boylike responsive- 
ness, his rubber-like resiliency. 
They like him for his apparent 
ingenuousness, tho he is very 








Secretary and: made the Ad- 
miral, in title, Naval Construc- 
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Mr. Hurley at his country home 


shrewd, and for his infectious 
knack of jerking one’s sleeve and 
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searching out something humorous; for 
his humor-loving face with its short 
nose; and for his very skin—which con- 
tributes to his knack of still seeming to 
be a son of the common people, iron- 
worker, locomotive wiper and fireman 
—for it always seems to have been 
scoured. 

And virile? Virile is too quiet, all 
too passive a word. 


NEUMATIC is a better word, with 

harder, faster connotations. He, 
who invented the pneumatic riveter and 
made a fortune from it, whose voice is 
heard therefore from every sky-scraper 
rearing its head to heaven, from every 
shipyard, has a throb in him, a power 
to strike quick, strike hard, to lend 
vibration to everything and everyone 
about him. And beyond this, a sense of 
motion—he is “a sort of human cata- 
pult,” one writer said, “that bowls 
over opposition,” and “gets there!” He 
can take to any old kind of track, lean 
out of his cab, as it were, and “get 
along” with irresistible propulsiveness, 
fairly ricochetting down the line to Des- 
tination, joyously, full of fun when 
going at full speed—with a mind going 
quite as fast—a deductive, intuitive 
mind that gambols ahead of slow-mov- 
ing general opinion—and leads! He 
thinks in terms of destination—he 
wants to get there; he thinks in terms 
of results, worships results, just as any 
real creator does. When he followed 
Mr. Denman into office, he told me one 
day: “I’m going to have an organization 
worked out here so that I can tell at 
a glance just where every ship is.” And 
when the typewritten lists of ship arriv- 
als and departures—the long list made 
up from telegrams and laid on his desk 
every morning—was handed him he 
looked at that list just once: “Here, 
Barber,” he said to his new secretary. 
“You send that downstairs again. Tell 
them to make it up like a newspaper 
story.” 

Every day, now, that list comes up 
with date-lines and something graphic 
that fixes arrivals and departures in his 
mind: 

“New York, December 25: The 
steamer Good Cheer left this morning 
with 5000 tons of high explosive.” 

“Boston: Steamer Philadelphia, 200 
passengers, here this morning, two days 
overdue.” 

Such brisk paragraphs tell him 
something he remembers—just as the 
tabulated lists told Mr. Denman, doubt- 
less, something his lawyer mind remem- 
bered. And such brisk paragraphs, it is 
worth remembering, too, would be the 
despair of either of the Admirals and 
a pretty grim and boyish way of doing 
business to Admiral Capps at least. 
Neither would such a method appeal to 
General Goethals—which suggests that 
very likely, unless the General indulged 
the Business Man and the Business Man 
indulged the General, which neither 
would likely do—they, too, would have 
got a legal separation. 

Thus, even if Mr. Hurley were not 
as efficient as he is believed to be, we 
find another interesting point in this 
comparative study of Business Man, 


Lawyer, Army Man and Sailor. Mr. 
Denman never bounded forward, never 
went intuitively—“hell bent for elec- 
tion,” as one newspaperman said— 
at anything in his life. He goes at 
things as a lawyer likes himself to do 
—inductively; gradually, step by step, 
saying: “Now one plus one make 
two—that’s two steps I’ve advanced— 
look back and see them! And two plus 
two make four—that’s four steps! 
Here I am on the fourth step, resting, 
holding a brief on my method,” yes— 
“and waiting for the General!” But the 
General couldn’t see this kind of pro- 
gression. He said so. He chafed. He 
fretted. He pawed. He swung round in 
his chair, with his back to me one 
day, and I heard him say: “I’m sick 
of it!” 

“Sick of what, General?” I ventured. 

Then it was, again, that he said with 
much emphasis, so bitter, so much the 
victim of compressed resentment that 
he could scarcely enunciate, that he had 
nothing to say! 

And the tall Admiral, who, Mr. Hur- 
ley’s testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee showed, delayed two months a 
large group of contracts the General, 
before him, and Hurley, with him, had 
approved—might have gone along com- 
fortably with the lawyer, step by step, 
calculating every detail, instead of war 
conclusions, measuring every inch with 
his yard of tape, painting and polishing 
and perfecting all the way, inching 
along—“one plus one makes two, two 
plus two make four,” etc. 

And Hurley? 


ne of putting one and one to- 
gether to make two, Hurley slaps one 
and one together and makes 11! 

Then he stacks up 11 besides 11 and 
has 1111! 

That is speed! That is imaginative- 
ness! 

And that is organization—if it is 
achieved practically! It is hard to dem- 
onstrate how he does it—how he sees 
units in complex situations and slaps 
these units together, as if they were 
bricks, and builds—builds always with 
an eye to what remains to be built 
instead of what is built. No sooner had 
he been appointed head of the most 
enormous business organization in the 
history of the world—except the new 
one, the U.S. Railroads—than he looked 
out toward Europe, as it were, and saw 
a gigantic American merchant fleet ply- 
ing back and forth—a fleet so big that 
it could export all America, almost, in 
a summer’s work. At once he quivered 
with eagnerness to begin! At once he 
got his feet firmly on the floor, snapped 
his feet firmly on the floor, snapped his 
fingers, cried that characteristic expres- 
sion of his: “Dammit, let’s have the 
facts!” 

He got them, got his feet firmly on 
them, ready to spring as it were—got 
them mostly as he gets all his knowl- 
edge and has got it ever since he was a 
traveling salesmam—by interview, for 
he hates reports, won’t read a long one, 
and jumps so quickly ahead of short 
ones that the writers of them must be 
careful lest he jump awry. He got his 


starting point firmly underfoot, then he 
called a group of men to him, with 
others who were there on the ground, 
and in less time almost than one can 
write it he began to apportion respon- 
sibilities: “Here, you, Hayworth! You 
take charge of wooden ships!” And he 
filled out, imaginatively, one part of 
his picture. “Here, you, Piez, Cary— 
all of you—take these jobs as I have 
laid them out with your coéperation. 
Get ’em done! Get ’em done! Get ’em 
in the picture!”—or words to that 
effect. 
But he didn’t stop with that! 


Hé works with them all—but he puts 
responsibility on them all and makes 
them all accountable. In other words, 
he is an organization worker accus- 
tomed to pulling in harness with 
others—not ahead of others, as the 
General did; not behind others, as the 
tall Admiral did—but with others. His 
mind goes ahead, but his smiling, 
dynamic self is there in the harness, 
with a goodly sense of discipline direct- 
ing it but not choking all the initiative 
and freedom of motion-out of it. And 
all the time he keeps his picture in 
mind and keeps his values adjusted to 
that, subordinating parts to whole, 
gradually getting clear, thus, geograph- 
ical and functional centers for each 
situation—gradually discerning units, 
in other words, and the necessity of a 
central body or board, much like the 
board of directors of a corporation, 
directing these subsidiaries, or units, 
and a chairman leading the board. He 
got this form of organization, he said, 
simply because it was the most effi- 
cacious he could strike upon, and with 
new needs, as he told the Senators, he 
is altering it continuously. He con- 
ceived it, in short, because it seemed to 
him the best, most efficient way—“the 
only way,” he said, of taking hold of a 
tremendous problem. 

Admiral Capps has a mind not at all 
like Mr. Hurley’s—the mind of a 
scholar. He was tired, physically ill, 
mentally weary; supersensitive; a man 
so devoted, so habitually devoted to 
duty, that it lay heavily upon him and 
left him no humor even. A reporter— 
a young reporter—went into his office 
furtively, one foot forward, the other 
ready to run. The Admiral did not look 
up. The reporter coughed. At last he 
ventured: “Sir, I am a reporter——” 

Instead of saying “you look like one!” 
or something to put this youth at ease, 
so that he could stand secure on one 
foot or the other, instead of saying 
something pleasant, or even “I’m too 
busy to talk today,” the Admiral rose 
to his great hight, to his great dignity 
—and bowed! And that was the end of 
the interview! 

That attitude has cost him dearly. 
He makes more enemies than friends. 
Friends have been for him forbidden 
luxuries. 

His sense of duty is like that of K. of 
K. He told a congressional committee 
years back—when he was champion of 
the plan now becoming, it is said, ef- 
fective, of putting all the navy’s con- 
struction under [Continued on page 77 
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SOLIDIFIED SUNSHINE 


THE UTILIZATION OF COTTONSEED AND OTHER VEGETABLE OILS 


LL life and all that life accom- 
plishes depend upon the supply 
of solar energy stored in the 
form of food. The chief sources 

of this vital energy are the fats and 
the sugars. The former contain two and 
a quarter times the potential energy 
of the latter. Both, when completely 
purified, consist of nothing but carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen; elements that 
are to be found freely everywhere in 


air and water. So when the sunny - 


southland exports fats and oils, starches 
and sugar, it is then sending away 
nothing. material but what comes back 
to it in the next wind. What it is send- 
ing to the regions of more slanting sun- 
shine is merely some of the surplus of 
the radiant energy it has received so 
abundantly, compacted for convenience 
into a portable and edible form. In 
this article I shall write of some of 


the fats, and in the next of the sugars. 
In previous articles I have dealt with 
some of the uses of cotton, its employ- 
ment for cloth, for paper, for artificial 
fibers, for explosives, and for plastics. 
But I have ignored the thing that cot- 
ton is attached to and for which, in 
the economy of nature, the fibers are 
formed; that is, the seed. It is as tho I 
had described the aeroplane and ig- 
nored the aviator whom it was designed 
to carry. But in this neglect I am but 
following the example of the human 
race, which for three thousand years 
used the fiber but made no use of the 
seed except to plant the next crop. 
Just as mankind is now divided into 
the two great classes, the wheat-eaters 
and the rice-eaters, so the ancient world 
was divided into the wool-wearers and 
the cotton-wearers. The people of India 
wore cotton; the Europeans wore wool. 


PRODUCTS AND USES OF COTTON SEED. 
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When the Greeks under Alexander 
fought their way to the Far East they 
were surprized to find wool growing on 
trees. Later travelers returning from 
Cathay told of the same marvel and 
travelers who stayed at home and wrote 
about what they had not seen, like Sir 
John Maundeville, misunderstood these 
reports and elaborated a legend of a 
tree that bore live lambs as fruit. Here, 
for instance, is how a French poetical 
botanist, De la Croix, described it in 
1791: 
Upon a stalk is fixt a living brute, 
A rooted plant bears quadruped for fruit; 
It has a fleece, nor does it want for eyes, 
And from its brows two woolly horns arise. 
The rude and simple country people say 
It is an animal that sleeps by day 
And wakes at night, tho rooted to the 
ground, 
To feed on grass within its reach around. 

But modern commerce broke down the 
barrier between East and West. A new 
cotton country, the best in the world, 
was discovered in America. Cotton in- 
vaded England and after a hard fight, 
with fists as well as finance, wool was 
beaten in its chief stronghold. Cotton 
became King and the wool-sack in the 
House of Lords lost its symbolic sig- 
nificance. 

Still two-thirds of the cotton crop, 
the seed, was wasted and it is only 
within the last fifty years that methods 
of using it have been developed. 

The cotton crop of the United States 
for 1917 amounts to about 11,000,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. When the war 
broke out and no cotton could be export- 
ed to Germany and little to England the 
South was in despair, for cotton went 
down to five or six cents a pound. The 
national Government, regardless of 
states rights, was called upon for aid 
and everybody was besought to “buy a 


' bale.” Those who responded to this pa- 


triotic appeal were well rewarded, for 
cotton rose as the war went on and is 
now selling at twenty-nine cents a 
pound. 

But the chemist has added some 
$150,000,000 a year to the value of the 
crop by discovering ways of utilizing 
the cottonseed that used to be thrown 
away or burned as fuel. The genealog- 
ical table of the progeny of the cotton- 
seed herewith printed will give some 
idea of their variety. If you will ex- 
amine a cottonseed you will see first 
that there is a fine fuzz of cotton fiber 
sticking to it. These linters can be re- 
moved by machinery and used for any 
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A disc huller which separates the cotton 
seed kernels from the thin, brown hulls 


purpose where length of fiber is not 
essential. For instance, it may be ni- 
trated as described in previous articles 
and used for making smokeless powder 
or celluloid. 

On cutting open the seed you will 
observe that it consists of an oily, mealy 
kernel encased in a thin brown hull. The 
hulls, amounting to 700 or 900 pounds 
in a ton of seed, were formerly burned. 
Now, however, they bring from $4 to 
$10 a ton because they can be ground 
up into cattle-feed or paper stock or 
used as fertilizer. 

The kernel of the cottonseed on be- 
ing prest yields a yellow oil and leaves 
a mealy cake. This last, mixt with the 
hulls, makes a good fodder for fatten- 
ing cattle. Also, as Hoover tells us, 
adding twenty-five per cent of the re- 
fined cottonseed meal to our war bread 
makes it more nutritious and no less 
palatable. Cottonseed meal contains 
about forty per cent of protein and is 
therefore a highly concentrated and 
very valuable feeding stuff. Before the 
war we were exporting nearly half a 
million tons of cottonseed meal to Eu- 
rope, chiefly to Germany and Denmark, 
where it is used for dairy cows. The 
British yeoman, his country’s pride, has 
not yet been won over to the use of any 
such newfangled fodder and conse- 
quently the British manufacturer could 
not compete with his continental rivals 
in the seed crushing business, for he 
could not dispose of his meal-cake by- 
product as did they. 

Let us now turn to the most valuable 
of the cottonseed products, the oil. The 
seed contains about twenty per cent of 
oil, most of which can be squeezed out 
of the hot seeds by hydraulic pressure. 
It comes out as a red liquid of a dis- 
agreeable odor. This is decolorized, de- 
odorized and otherwise purified in vari- 
ous ways: by treatment with alkalies 
or acids, by blowing air and steam thru 
it, by shaking up with fuller’s earth, 
by settling and filtering. The refined 


product is a yellow oil, suitable for- 


table use. Formerly, on account of the 
popular prejudice against any novel 
food products, it used to masquerade as 
olive oil. Now, however, it boldly com- 
petes with its ancient rival in the lands 
of the olive tree and America ships 
some 700,000 barrels of cottonseed oil 
a year to the Mediterranean. The Turk- 
ish Government tried to check the 
spread of cottonseed oil by calling it 
an adulterant and prohibiting its mix- 
ture with olive oil. The result was that 


cause people found its flavor too strong 
when undiluted. Italy imports cotton- 
seed oil and exports her olive oil. Den- 
mark imports cottonseed meal and 
margarine and exports her butter. 

Northern nations are accustomed to 
hard fats and do not take to oils for 
cooking or table use as do the southern- 
ers. Butter. and lard are preferred to 
olive oil and ghee. But this does not rule 
out cottonseed. It can be combined with 
the hard fats of animal or vegetable 
origin in margarine or it may itself be 
hardened by hydrogen. 

To understand this interesting reac- 
tion which is profoundly affecting in- 
ternational relations it will be necessary 
to dip into the chemistry of the sub- 
ject. Here are the symbols of the chief 
ingredients of the fats and oils. Please 
look at them. 

Linoleic acid 
Oleic acid 
Stearic acid 

Don’t skip these because you have not 
studied chemistry. That’s why I am giv- 
ing them to you. If you had studied 
chemistry you would know them with- 
out my telling. Just look at them and 
you will discover the secret. You will 
see that all three are composed of the 
same elements, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen. Notice next the number of 
atoms of each element as indicated by 
the little low figures on the right of 
each letter. You observe that all three 
contain the same number of atoms of 
carbon and oxygen but differ in the 
amount of hydrogen. This trifling dif- 
ference in composition makes a great 
difference in behavior. The less the hy- 
drogen the lower the melting point. Or 
to say the same thing in other words, 
fatty substances low in hydrogen are 
apt to be liquids and those with a 
full complement of hydrogen atoms 
are apt to be solids at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air. It is 
common to call the former “oils” and 
the latter “fats,” but that implies too 
great a dissimilarity, for the distinc- 
tion depends on whether we are living 
in the tropics or the arctic. It is better, 
therefore, to lump them all together 
and call them “soft fats” and “hard 
fats,” respectively. 

Fats of the third order, the stearic 


group, are called “saturated” because 
they have taken up all the hydrogen 
they can hold. Fats of the other two 
groups are called “unsaturated.” The 
first, which have the least hydrogen, are 
the most eager for more. If hydrogen 
is not handy they will take up other 
things, for instance oxygen. Linseed oil, 
which consists largely, as the name 
implies, of linoleic acid, will absorb 
oxygen on exposure to the air and be- 
come hard. That is why it is used in 
painting. Such oils are called “drying 
oils,” altho the hardening process is 
not really drying, since they contain no 
water, but oxidation. The “semi-drying 
oils,” those that will harden somewhat 
on exposure to the air, include the oils 
of cottonseed, corn, sesame, soy bean 
and castor bean. Olive oil and peanut 
oil are “non-drying” and contain oleic 
compounds (olein). The hard fats, such 
as stearin, palmitin and margarin, are 
mostly of animal origin, tallow and 
lard, the coconut and palm oil contain 
a large proportion of such saturated 
compounds. 

Tho the chemist talks of the fatty 
“acids,” nobody else would call them so 
because they are not sour. But they do 
behave like the acids in forming salts 
with bases. The alkali salts of the fatty 
acids are known to us as soaps. In the 
natural fats they exist not as free acids 
but as salts of an organic base, glycerin, 
as I explained in a previous article. The 
natural fats and oils consist of com- 
plex mixtures of the glycerin com- 
pounds of these acids (known as olein, 
stearin, etc.), as well as various others 
of a similar sort. If you will set a bottle 
of salad oil in the ice-box you will see 
it separate into two parts. The white, 
crystalline solid that separates out is 
largely stearin. The part that remains 
liquid is largely olein. You might sep- 
arate them by filtering it cold and if 
then you tried to sell the two products 
you would find that the hard fat would 
bring a higher price than the oil, either 
for food or soap. If you tried to keep 
them you would find that the hard fat 
kept neutral and “sweet” longer than 
the other. You may remember that the 
perfumes (as well as their odorous op- 
nosites) were mostly unsaturated com- 
pounds. So we [Continued on page 80 














In the foreyround are the big hydraulic cottonseed presses which squeeze the oil out 
of the hot seeds; at the right the machines that form the cakes and cook them 


the sale of Turkish olive oil fell off be- 
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The Greatest Revolution 


F no historic event of equal importance 

have we as yet so imperfect a compre- 
hension as of the revolution which within 
the space of a few days transformed the 
most absolute autocracy in the world into 
the most radical republic. Thousands of 
books will be written about it but very 
few have so far appeared. The Rebirth of 
Russia, by Isaac F. Marcosson, is an in- 
teresting book in itself but its value is 
much enhanced by the fact that there are 
few other sources, barring the confused 
day to day reports of the public press, 
where one can read the same thrilling story. 
There will be more complete and adequate 
accounts of the revolution when time has 
permitted the sifting of facts and docu- 
ments, but this pioneer work is like the 
Russian revolution itself, vivid, tumultous, 
rapid, impressionistic. The most valuable 
parts of the book are the brief biographical 
sketches and pen pictures of the revolution- 
ary leaders, many of whom the author has 
himself seen and interviewed during his 
present trip to Russia. The men of the 
provisional government have a_ threefold 
interest to every reader. They are the men 
of whom we are daily hearing in the news 
and whose decisions will certainly deter- 
mine the destinies of one-sixth of the 
habitable globe and perhaps the fate of all 
mankind. They are also men of proved and 
outstanding ability. And, finally, the past 
careers of many of them are so varied and 
adventurous that they seem to belong rath- 
er to romance than to history. 


The Rebirth of Russia, by Isaac F. Marcosson. 
John Lane Company, New York. $1.25. 


Japan, Germany and America’ 


O me a book is not a book until I have 

read it a second time. After that I am 
willing to give it room on my shelves. And 
thus I come to rejoice with you on having 
read and reread Japan Day by Day, by 
America’s nestor in science, arts and let- 
ters, E. S. Morse, of Salem and Boston. 
Professor Morse is in the class with John 
Burroughs, President Elliott and W. D. 
Howells. Thank God for even a few such 
Americans—they are the torch bearers who 
by their age, their industry, their unselfish- 
ness, their moral courage and the graces of 
a facile pen pass on to the next generation 
the light which led our fathers and gave us 
what we have today. 

Morse’s book is made up of the daily 
notes jotted down in a jinrikisha, aboard 
a rocking sampan, in the bustling crowd 
of Tokyo or in a lonely tea house of Hako- 
date or Kabutoyama. He notes every mo- 
mentary impression of a scientist keen on 


the scent of archeological remains or bio- 


logical data yet equally sensitive to the 
prattle of a happy child or the manipula- 
tion of chopsticks. These precious two 
volumes have the charm of Dr. Johnson’s 
“Trip to the Hebrides” or Marco Polo’s 
account of life at the court of Kublai 
Khan. Thousands may go over the same 
ground, but only genius can penetrate the 
eause of things. Every globe trotter tells 
us of tea houses and Geishas, pigtails and 
pagodas. Morse gives us 777 sketches made 
by himself to illustrate the shape of a dip- 
per, the lid to a stew pan, the manner of 
doing a lady’s hair, the transplanting of a 
pine tree, the disposal of sewage, the mak- 
ing of pottery, the type setting in a news- 
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paper office—indeed, were every other book 
on Japan lost Morse’s two volumes would 
bring the Empire of Dai Nippon back to 
life as a civilization full of charm to the 


artist and profound 
American statesman. 

Let us not blink the obstinate fact that 
today the average American who goes to 
the polls and therefor elects Congressmen 
and consequently determines peace or war 
—that this very average fellow citizen 
somewhat cherishes the notion that not 
only all Chinamen are honest but that all 
Japanese are the reverse. And a further 
discovery I have made is that the average 
of my neighbors regard Japan as a secret 
enemy—the one against whom we should 
make preparation. 

It is, of course, our duty to be prepared 
against any possible attack from any quar- 
ter, and human experience teaches that 
we must expect resentment where we have 
done injustice. We have deeply offended a 
proud people by publicly branding them as 
inferior, not merely to those of our own 
race, but to the colored voter of African 
descent. 

Japan is dear to me from four visits (be- 
tween 1876 and 1910). Like Professor 
Morse I have been amazed by the domestic 
and civic virtues of the Mikado’s people, 
and like him profoundly grieved, if not per- 
plexed, by the widespread and very com- 
mon notion regarding Japanese honesty. 
Nothing in Morse’s or my experience justi- 
fies such a belief—on the contrary if there 
is a land of transparently hospitable and 
confiding folk it is that land where houses 
are of paper and bamboo; where doors 
have no locks and great armies are moved, 
rationed and returned without the faintest 
suspicion of political peculation. If we must 
send missionaries let us hire them in Kobe 
and Yokohama to teach honesty in Mos- 
cow and Odessa. I had almost said San 
Francisco and New York. 


instruction to an 


It is our persistent menace, as a 
“Government by the People” that this 
nation should be at the mercy of 


emotional waves whose destructive power 
is enormous—and yet this power can 
be generated by secret enemies in our 
midst, backed by money and organization 
from alien sources. The great German 
propaganda is more than twenty years old 
and was part of a general scheme to pre- 
pare the United States for the war in 
which we are now engaged. Not only the 
Imperial staff of the German army acted 
as a central bureau of information on all 
things American; but the schools, the uni- 
versities and societies for the propagation 
of Deutschthum and Deutsche Kultur were 
steered by military officials to prepare the 
American mind for a beneficent German 
Empire in which a Germanized America 
would be one of many provinces bowing 
down to a Germanized Augustus Cesar. 
Every American school, university or 
scientific institution was feeling the spell 
of this propaganda without knowing its 
source. American colleges were commencing 
to feel that there was little worth learning 
in France or England—that the gonl of 
academic ambition was a Berlin or Leipzig 
Ph.D. degree. The arrogance of Prussian 
professors at our seats of learning was mis- 
taken by us for the assertiveness of great 
masters and we little dreamed that these 
poisonous Pundits thought more of a 





Fourth Class Red Eagle Ribbon in Ber- 
lin than the good will of their colleagues 
of Harvard or Ann Arbor. And then the 
exchange professors, and the visit of Prince 
Henry, and the Germanic museum for 
Harvard, and the Statue of Frederic for 
Washington and the persistent and nau- 
seating celebration where glasses were 
raised to the “traditional friendship” of 
our two countries—and all this whilst the 
great general staff of Berlin was feverishly 
at work preparing plans for an invasion 
of America on the Belgian-Rumanian 
plan. 

Japan is our enemy only in so far as 
we force her to declare war in defense of 
her national honor. She is our friend by 
every reason else. Germany declared war 
for the same reasons that Catiline pre- 
pared to plunder Rome—the booty was 
ample and the raiders were confident of 
victory. Japan is densely populated and 
poor—she is moreover patriotic and cour- 
ageous. She is our equal—if not our su- 
perior—in many ways, and should she act 
the part of a Hun or a Hohenzollern she 
could make of this country another Bel- 
gium. But Japan is wise and has an Em- 
pire at her gates, large as the United 
States and full of undeveloped resources. 
China can occupy the Mikado for a cen- 
tury to come and Uncle Sam need fear no 
Japanese bombardment if he but treat the 
people of that island empire with half the 
courtesy he has wasted upon the double 
faced diplomats from Potsdam. 

But in any case read the rich pages of 
EB. S. Morse. His wisdom will enrich your 
minds, his cheerful wit will delight your 
leisure and his political foresight will stim- 
ulate your love of country. 

PoULTNEY BIGELOW 

Malden on Hudson 


—— Day by Day, by E. S. Morse. Mac- 
millan Company. $8. 


With Our Soldiers in France 
HERWOOD EDDY has been at the 
front in France so recently that his sur- 

vey of the situation of our army has the 

freshness of a personal letter. He says he 
went to France “to work, not to write’— 
but the book is well worth his writing and 

America’s reading: 

These men are fighting for a new world. Not 
only German militarism, and Russian autocracy, 
and Turkish cruelty must be done away; but 
American materialism . . . organized selfishness 
must be purged in the fiery furnace of this war. 

Mr. Eddy was at the front, under fire, 
among Pershing’s men, in the hospitals, and 
has lectured to thousands of young men in 
Y. M. C. A. meetings. We can read be- 
tween the lines the story he does not tell 
us of the help and inspiration his presence 
carried to his hearers. The needs of our 
soldiers abroad, and the ways in which the 
association is preparing to meet them, are 
given with the vividness of actual contact. 
With Our Soldiers in France preaches a 
manly religion fit for heroes and for the 
country that sends her sons over seas to 
fight for her ideals. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is helping the boys 
in their hardest fight against temptation 
and disheartenment. Mr. Eddy’s book is a 
call to America to stand ready with re- 
serves of helpers and money and sympathy 
to strengthen the hearts of our defenders. 


With Our Soldiers in France, ‘by Sherwood 
Eddy. Association Press. $1. 
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FILLING THE COAL BIN 


(Continued from page 63) 


under threats of strikes. The operators 
yielded gracefully’when the Government in- 
tervened. That the miners did quite as much 
is open to question. Strikes and threats of 
strikes continued thruout the summer and 
fall. Even after Mr. Garfield had effected 
a reasonable wage agreement the union offi- 
cials of the three southwestern districts 
refused to accept an automatic penalty to 
prevent strikes and the strikes continued. 
November 14 fifty-five mines in Kansas 
alone were reported idle, with 8000 men on 
strike, causing 1 reduction in output of 
30,000 tons a day. A convention was held 
in Kansas City and the action of Mr. Gar- 
field was denounced, but so small was the 
majority that the resolution was rescinded 
next day and ‘a committee was appointed 
to confer with the coal administrator. 
Finally an agreement was reached and the 
mines were reopened. In December the Sec- 
retary of Labor was able to report all quiet 
in the industrial world, the best ever. But 
the nation was shivering with cold. What 
assurance has it that it will not have to 
shiver again next year, or at least as soon 
as the war is over and we return to pre- 
war conditions? 

Is democracy safe when a few hundred 
operators—400 are said to have attended 
that Washington conference—have unre- 
stricted power to fix the prices of coal and 
so levy tribute on 100,000,000 people, as 
they did before the war and will after it 
is over—that, too, out of wealth which 
formerly belonged to the public, or when a 
few thousand miners can shut off the 
supply by striking? It is true that some of 
this power has been limited since the war 
began, but it is only a war measure. How 
far are we going to return to the old con- 
ditions after the war? In a case growing 
out of the troubles in Colorado the su- 
preme court of that state declared that 
“the election machinery had been turned 
over to the absolute domination and im- 
perial control” of the operators; that the 
situation was “so repugnant to the spirit 
of free government as to be inconceivable” 
and the “result would be the destruction 
of popular government.” A good many 
other suits, civil and criminal, are now 
pending. 

In these bitter struggles the miners have 
generally managed to hold the greater 
share of public sympathy and they gener- 
ally deserve it; but, after all, it really 
matters little to the public, so far as they 
are concerned, which side wins out in such 
contests. If the operators win, they will 
simply be more completely masters of the 
situation and can either close down their 
mines or exact their own prices and deter- 
mine how much shall go to the miners. If 
the miners win, they will be able to be- 
come partners with the operators and force 
a more equitable division of the spoil. In 
either case the public, who pay the fiddler, 
will not be consulted. Perhaps when we get 
into another great crisis the operators may, 
as an act of “patriotic generosity,” volun- 
tarily reduce the tribute another $180,000.- 
000—after the Government gets hold of 
them. 

What is the solution of the difficulty? 

Several years ago an agitation was start- 
ed against the sale of coal lands. A bill was 
finally put thru Congress providing that 
the mines in Alaska should be operated 
under lease, the Government retaining cer- 
tain control over the price and the condi- 
tions of labor. Even if this law covered all 
our other lands, it would be a mere drop 
in the bucket, for the greater part of the 
best lands is already in private hands. 
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Other Dishes are 
Forgotten 


When These Grain Bubbles Come 


There are plenty of delightful grain foods. 
Puffed Wheat obliterates the rest. 

These airy grains, puffed to eight times normal size, look 
the superlative dish. And every taste confirms it. A boy 
only wonders how long they will last. 


-100 MILLION EXPLOSIONS 


And Puffed Grains are what they seem—three of the 
greatest foods in existence. The Wheat and Rice are whole 
grains. And within each grain our process creates a hundred 
million steam explosions. 

So every food cell is blasted. Digestion can instantly 
act. Every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


But a dish of 


All this is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by shooting 
the grains from guns. One result is a fairy-like food, almost 
as flimsy as snowflakes. Another is a nut-like flavor, due to 
the fearful heat. 

But the great result is easy, complete digestion of every 


Puffed Puffed 
Rice 


Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 














No one today needs urging to use Puffed Wheat and Rice. 
But few folks get all their possible delights. 

Don’t merely serve like other cereals. 
your fruits. 
your soups. 

Use in candy making and as garnish for ice cream. Salt 
or douse with melted butter for after-school confections. Few 
children get enough whole-grain food. Keep them supplied 
in these ways. 


Mix them with 
Float them in your bowls of milk, use them in 


(1741) 
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FLORIDA TRIPS 


© the Sunny Southland, where 

cold weather vanishes and a 

‘balmy climate adds to the gayety 
and pleasure of winter resorts at 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Key West, Tampa and 
St. Petersburg. 


Clyde- Mallory steamers offer an ideal 

route to southern resorts in Florida, the 

Carolinasor Texas andattractivecircle 

tours are arranged at moderate rates 
12 Day Tour — $65.40—New York to 
Key West, the “American Gibraltar”, thence 
by the famous ‘‘Over-Sea Railway” toMiami, 
returning through Florida East Coast resorts 
to Jacksonville, and Clyde Line steamer 
to New York, with delightful stop-over in 
historic Charleston, S. C., en route. 


5 Day Tour--$51.05—New York to 
Jacksonville, and return, going via Clyde 
Line and returning all rail with optional 
routes including liberal stop-over privileges 
at leading Southern resorts. 


Other tours to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
etc. Write for literature and full information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, iow Vouk . 
> 192 Washi St., Philadelphia: stnut St. 
Bot I ae ats Fifth Ave’ ot dnd St 


















































































































































THE BEACH 
































SEXUAL DARDS, we 
KNOWLEDGE || cyoice FRESH FLOWERS 























































































































ILLUSTRATED = 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL. M.D PLD. Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
What every young man ond Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Every young woman should know Orders filled in any part of the United States 
$1 00 What every young husband and and transferred by Cable Code through our 
4 Every young wife should know own correspondents in Europe and the 
Postpaid ena avers parent ee, British Colonies. 
led in plain ing —320 pages —many illustrations : 
mo 7 Table of contents & commendations on request N. E, Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
AMERICAN PUB. co., 158 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia NEW YORK 
W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 
Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 











Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 

trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 

School of Religious Pedagogy social service; and gives special Missionary prepara- 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 

its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 

Kennedy School ol Missions but together they form one interdenominational 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


















































Private ownership is an established fact. 
The darkening of white ways, closing 
unnecessary industries, and going to bed 
early are only palliatives. They take us 
nowhere toward a solution. 

In October about one thousand operators 
met in Pittsburgh and there this solution 
was offered: The elimination of the labor 
ogitator, the prohibition of the sale of whis- 
key within five miles of a mine, and con- 
scription of labor. Price fixing by the Gov- 
ernment had already been accepted. 

Some of these propositions are to be 
taken seriously, but carried out in a way 
different from that in the minds of the 
operators. They were thinking only of war 
time conditions. As these conditions are 
not much worse than those which prevail 
in times of peace, it behooves the American 
people to consider a permanent policy of a 
comprehensive character. 

The coal mines are as vital to the life 
of the nations as are’the railways and we 
cannot leave them any longer in the undis- 
puted control of the operators or the 
miners, or of the operators and miners, 
should they ever agree. The time has come 
to declare them public utilities and put 
them in the hands of a commission with 
powers more sweeping than those now 
given the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The policy of leasing public coal lands 
should be continued and extended or the 
public mines should be operated directly by 
the Government. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission virtually has power to fix 
freight rates, that is, determine the price 
of the products of the railways. The coal 
commission should have the power to fix 
the price of coal and the wages of miners. 
It might, in times of stress, see that the 
“marginal” mines are kept running. To 
take over only the power of price fixing, as 
was done in the powers,conferred upon Mr. 
Garfield, is unfair to the operators and 
unsatisfactory to the public. It is unfair 
to the operators because it leaves them with 
an uncertain margin of profit, for after the 
price has been fixed, the miners may de- 
mand an increase of wages. Then the opera- 
tors will have to run to the commission 
for an increase of price or close down, just 
as the railway managers now run to their 
commission or go into bankruptcy. Indeed, 
they have already commenced running to 
Mr. Garfield for higher prices. It is unfair 
to the miners because it leaves them in un- 
certainty. Yet, with miners making $40 
to $75 a week, as they now do in Pennsyl- 
vania, after an advance of 22.5 per cent, 
the operators may reasonably ask if they 
are the only profiteers. It is unsatisfactory 
to the public because they have no pro- 
tection against a shortage due to strikes 
and lockouts. 

The law, then, should authorize the com- 
mission to fix the wages of miners. It 
might be well to provide that the miners 
must “enlist” for a term, just as men en- 
list for the army. They would then be pro- 
tected against discharge except for cause; 
peither would they be allowed to quit at 
any time they please without good cause. 
In both cases the public, thru their chosen 
agents, would be the judge of the sufficiency 
of the cause. 

Did some one raise the point of personal 
freedom? The above plan does not include 
conscription, as demanded by some of the 
operators. This step will hardly be neces- 
sary, even in time of war. Leaving this 
out, the freedom of the operators and 
miners both would still be greater than 
that of the public today, for their only 
freedom is to pay what the former demand 
or starve and freeze. In which condition is 
democracy the safer? 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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Food Will Win the War 


Lessons in America’s Part in the 
World’s Food Problem, Prepared 
By the United States Food Ad- 
ministration for The Independent 




















Conservation Among the Allies 


AST week we saw how scientifically 

Germany went to work to solve her 

| Afood problem, and how important it is 

for us to keep her enemies well supplied. 

This week we will see what the situation 
is among some of the Allies. 


BELGIUM 


You all know of the wonderful work of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, still 
headed by Mr. Hoover, now United States 
Food Administrator, which undertook to 
help that unhappy country. Today that 
commission is the only authorized agency 
by which food can be sent into the German 
occupied parts of Belgium. It issues a daily 
food ration as follows: 


TORE ksasinns 300 grams 690 calories 

Rice, beans, peas 16 60 “ 

Bacon andlard. 13 “ 90 “ 

Herrings, coffee 50 “ (average) 
Soup ccccccese  Biheed 150 “ 

Sugar ( native ye fu _— * 

Butter ie 26 


363 grams 1130 calories 

This totals just about half the amount 
theoretically necessary to keep an idle man 
alive. Native foods are expensive and it is 
hard to buy what a family needs in addition 
to this Relief ration. For instance, many 
working men get only $1 a day (5 franes). 
But meat costs $1 a pound, eggs are 50 
cents each, milk is 70 cents a quart, and 
butter is about $1.60 a pound. This makes it 
hopeless for large numbers of people. It is 
estimated that of 7,000,000 people as many 
as 2,000,000 are dependent entirely on the 
commission’s ration. The Belgians show the 
effect of undernourishment. The death rate 
has gone up this autumn to more than five 
times the rate in midsummer. 


ITALY 


By royal decree on August 2, 1916, the 
Italian Government took steps for the re- 
organization of imports and distribution of 
foodstuffs. Public departments were organ- 
ized to deal with food consumption. 

Wheat, sugar, fat, meat: Italy is badly 
in need of these staples. The import of 
cereals has been cut off and to try to offset 
this the Government will not let rice, maca- 
roni, milk products, oils, ete., leave the 
country. One-third of Italy’s export trade 
consisted of such wares, and she suffers by 
not being able to trade in them. To help 
her cereal problem she is milling wheat 
flour so as to get the most out of it. Bread 
must be made with other cereal flour be- 
sides wheat, and it may not be sold until 
twenty-four hours after baking. 

The Government is trying to limit each 
person to 1 pound, 1 ounce of sugar a 
month. There is also great scarcity of but- 
ter. Olive oil is used as a substitute. 

In regard to meat the situation is most 
serious. As the imports of frozen meat have 
been reduced it has become necessary to 
kill more of the Italians’ own herds. A 
feurth of the cattle supply has now been 
slaughtered. Large numbers of hogs have 
been killed. Some of these were killed to 
make sure that corn would not be used as 
feed for them. The sale of fresh meat is 
forbidden on two consecutive days a week. 

Next week we shall discuss what Great 
Britain and France are doing for food 
conservation. 








Opportunities 
at McCutcheon’s 


URING this entire month of January we shall offer as 
comprehensive a stock of Household Linens as has ever 

been shown at “The Linen Store.” There is practically nothing 
wanting in this collection, and this is the more remarkable in 


view of the general shortage of Linens and the difficulties of =~ 
transportation. . = 


Reg. Trade-Mark = 
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Within the next six months the prices of Linens will un- 
questionably be much higher than today; besides, it will 
not be possible to secure certain lines of goods at any price. 


The scarcity of Linen goods is due to the shortage of raw 
material and the fact that a large portion of the available 
supply is commandeered for military purposes. 


We shall, however, at the same time that we offer special 
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prices on a wide assortment of goods, maintain during = 
January throughout our entire stock, the same prices which © 
have prevailed during the past season. No increase will ©&= 
= be made until after January. S 
Many of these goods cannot be replaced to be sold except = 
at 25 to 33% per cent. advance on our present prices. = 
We have no hesitation therefore in urging upon our pa- £& 
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trons the advisability of supplying their present and future 
Linen wants now. 


Send for new booklet, just tssued, “January Opportunities 
at ‘The Linen Store’.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. New York 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America.” 


EN OCT ALA 
THEOLOGICAL 
Gaiuatraiient Opeatet. SEMINARY 


lege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy S 
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The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident 
Ye daeernennin 


Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 


! nc} OU te ‘Nation's cata 


Sc in stamps or coin 5. bring — the Pathfinder 
} =< ks on ee The a snot is an i “. 
e lon’s center, ie Nation; a paper t! at ins al he news ofthe 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, Th: 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. if; a 
. want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
of time = ng this is your means. If you want a paperin your ST 
the Pathfinder is yo’ If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
Hearty, fairly, briefly—here it ine Send ise to show that you mightlike sucha paper , and we will send the Pathfinder on poe sation 48 
not repay us, but wemse glad toiavestia acw fricads. »Box3o , 
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THE CHARLIE CHAPLINS 
OF POETRY 


(Continued from page 64) 
bite bite 
Apple 
bite bite 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 


and so it would have wolffed on. 


It is apparently more difficult to write! 


the Loy-Moore-Arensberg variety, which 
can be produced by what might be called 
the Potluck, as opposed to the Thump 
Thump wolffian method. But this, too, can 
be grasped by the beginner in a few les- 
sons. Why not a correspondence course in 
the popular art? To illustrate, a poet has 
offered first a sample of ungyved verse, 
“Things,” clearly entitled to glitter in this 
galaxy: 

A lot of Mexico 

Is not the moon, 

I think the missing dawn 

Has these unexpected kaisers 

Often. 

Else, after you know each link 

Of such gone treasures there 

As roses, 

The map of asparagus, 

And something, 

I would think myself will be 

The cosmos. 
Tsn’t that a masterpiece! The recipe? Sim- 
plicity itself. We are told first to write 
some nice, intelligent verse, bringing in, 
if possible, a variety of subjects. Then, 
grasping the shears firmly in the right 
hand, snip-snip the words apart, shake to- 
gether in a derby, jardiniere, or sister’s 
knitting bag, draw out one by one, write 
in irregular lines, and the verse is freed! 
The first word always makes an apt title. 
If by accident the stanza is still intelligible, 
repeat the process, or reverse every two 
words. Here is the verse from which the 
foregoing was distilled—lacking, of course, 
the untamed urge of the unfettered form: 

I often think the cosmos has 

A lot of things you would not know— 

Such unexpected treasures as 

Roses, the map of Mexico, 

Kaisers, asparagus, the dawn, 

Myself, the moon, the missing link, 

And after each of these is gone 

There will be something else, I think. 

As a molder of intriguing rhythms, some- 
what after the “Prison Weed” formula, 
Kreymborg himself takes high rank. His 
“Berceuse Ariettes” are all quotable. One 
of these little cradle songs begins: 

We have a one-room home, 
You have a two-room, three-room, four-room. 
We have a one-room home 
because a one-room home is all we have. 
He, however, is still bound by bourgeois 
cause and effect. Arensberg lets his salmon- 
parasol vowels and glassware consonants 
do more unshackled service, as in “Ing”— 
Ing? Is it possible to mean ing? 
Suppose 
for the termination in g 
a disoriented 
series 
of the simple fractures 
in sleep 
Soporific 
has accordingly a value for soap 
so present to 
sew pieces 
and p says: Peace is. 
Max Nordau called the use of illogical as- 
sonance “echolalia.” It is one of the gen- 
tlest of the aberrations of pensive paranoiac 
poets. 

Every indication is that the world has 
long possest a store of such poetry. But 
the discovery of a publisher to present the 
bedlam bards was a slower process. 

Still, the Charlie Chaplins of rhythm 
should not be discouraged, in a world too 
filled with unhumorous things. They are 
always amusing; and sometimes poetry 
creeps into the pages unawares. May there 
long be others—and still “Others!” 

New York City 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Graham Crackers 
as a Breakfast Food 


Tomorrow morning, try a few crisp, appetizing 
N. B. C. Graham Cation with milk or cream, hot 
or cold. Don't use sugar, as the Graham Crackers 
are sweet enough without. You will relish this 


delicious breakfast food. It will refresh you and 
strengthen you for the day’s work. 


N. B.C. Graham Crackers contain wna flour 
made of whole 
wheat ground 
on old-fashioned 
burr stones. 
They are appe- 
uzing, nourishing 
and satisfying. 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,534,092.74 
THE CODA. ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, = or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 
DWARD W. Ee. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. View President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d dodoune Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEPELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
FRANK LY PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JAMES STILL MAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 

OHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
EWIS CASS LEDYARD CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Oatmeal Crackers for Breakfast 


Variety gives zest to any meal. One soon tires 
of the same food morning after morning. N.B.C. 
Oatmeal Crackers offer you a delightful change. 


Try them for breakfast with milk—hot or cold. 
You will find them delightfully good and satisfying. 


N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers are very nutritious. 
They contain oatmeal in its most delicious form, 
slightly sweetened so that no additional sugar is re- 
aunt assisting in the national economy of 
this article of diet. 


Keep a few 
packages of this 
wholesome food 
on hand for 
breakfast. 












HURLEY, 
THE “PNEUMATIC” 


(Continued from page 69) 


trained constructors responsible to Wash- 
ington, not to Navy Yard commanders, 
who are likely to be retired men of the line, 
not technical men, something of his notion 
of duty. He told them evenly, so that his 
hearers caught the step-by-step spirit of 
the man in his cold staccato, that records 
are on file to show the relative ability of 
men at Annapolis, records are on file to 
show their ability after graduation, and 
“those applicants who see me in relation to 
this assignment are informed that they are 
entering upon a more or less arduous career 
with prospect of very little thanks, plenty 
of criticism, plenty of hard work; and if 
under those conditions they proceed. their 
applications will be given consideration in 
cue time.” 

How different from him—and from Gen- 
eral Goethals and Mr. Denman—is Hurley. 
“Tt’s a big job, isn’t it?’ I suggested to 
him one day. 

“Big job!” he laughed. 

And it is a big job! There never was 
such a job! There never was such a monop- 
oly as the United States Shipping Board— 
unless it be the United States Railroads— 
never an organization that went at a task 
like this. For tho building one ship is in 
itself a thing phenomenal even to men who 
have built many of them, Hurley is, along 
with a score of other functions, building 
996 of them! And, of course, he was not a 
ship man to begin with. Organizing and 
operating a shipyard is of course a sterner 
job even than organizing a ship and Hur- 
ley has 132 such yards going full tilt—and 
74 of these were not in existence at all 
before January 1 of the year just past—with 
nearly four million tons of shipping grow- 
ing pneumatically! And this, too, in spite 
of the necessity of giving precedence. to 
navy construction that was the equivalent 
of two and a half million tons of merchant 
marine; this too at a time when labor and 
material are scarce beyond all words—ma- 
terial because of unprecedented industrial 
expansion and scarcity of labor; scarcity 
of labor because of expansion, the draft and 
an international exhaustion, when a Platts- 
burg for ship builders has had to be estab- 
lished and a thousand other problems had 
to be taken in hand and solved, if the work 
was to go on well at all. 

“And if—?”’ I began. 

“Tf! he mused, and “if” went thru the 
window. 

“Well, when you succeed—?” 

He laughed. “I am going back to Whea- 
ton, Illinois, to my farm and raise chickens 
and a beard!” he said. He caught out the 
handkerchief that lies loose in his side coat 
pocket, whisked it past his nose, smiled. 
with his hands deep in his pockets again 
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was about to resume when, having ven- 
tured another “if” I suddenly found his 
pneumatic fist throbbing on the corner of 
the desk, rivetting this thought home: 
“Why, of course we’re going to get these 
ships built!” 

Then: “Why, with no mortgages coming 
cue, no dividends to pay, no payroll to 
bother about, no bank balances to watch, 
two billion dollars to draw on and a hun: 
dred million Americans wishing us God- 
speed, if we don’t build these ships—” 

“if you don’t build these ships—?” 

He straightened up: “Jt will be because 
of inefficiency!” 

It was characteristic of him to come to 
his difficulties last. 

Some of his difficulties have been sug- 
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gested here. But only a few of thousands— 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England's 
Army. But they had to withdraw 


because the “follow-up” was not 


there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
that go to France. And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. But he 
who marches and he who stays is 


y AMERICAN 


equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 
flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we can- 
not hope to win unless every indi- 
vidual at home does all he car. We 
must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Put It Anywhere In The House 

germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container. Empty once a month. 
io more trouble to empty than ashes. Closet ab- 
oqiately teed. G tee on file in the 
office of this publication. Ask te catalog and price 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private}wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad, If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 











and actually there are hundreds of thou- 
sands these days when every working- 
man is a problem in himself. 

The labor difficulty—the business of get- 
ting men at all, and of getting trained men 
—is a major difficulty. I asked Mr. Hurley 
about that. “Do you remember,” he mused, 
when the British Minister of Marine was 
asked about his hopes he said, ‘With trouble 
or without trouble? ” 

He smiled, said “trouble” meant labor, 
then added that, thanks largely to the work 
and influence of Mr. Gompers, labor gen- 
erally is codperating well, tho the great 
bulk of it is untrained for the task in 
hand. 

He spoke of the difficulty in getting labor 
to leave labor centers and take up homes 
near isolated shipyards; of the difficulties 
in housing tens of thousands of men, of 
the difficulties in getting material when 
and where wanted, of a score of other dit- 
ficulties that any business man who has 
had charge of, or worked with an organi- 
zation new or old one-thousandth as large 
as this. But this army of difficulties does 
not dismay him. One may imagine him 
swinging on them as he swings on a golf 
ball, or taking hold of them with all the 
resourcefulness of a man who began by 
being the son of Irish immigrants, whose 
father was a machinist. He was to be a 
machinist. That is why, taken from school 
at fifteen, he had ample time to dream over 
his tools, to go into the car shops in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, to become a fireman, then 
an engineer, then to quit that job for good 
and set out traveling—as a salesman sell- 
ing packing for pistons and valves, on 
which job he got the idea of rivetting bolts 
when they were red hot, which resulted in 
his making pneumatic rivetters. He devel- 
oped that idea, and finally set to manufac- 
turing, in a barn at first, starting humbly. 
later selling his interest in the company 
he had formed for more than a million dol- 
lars. In the Middle West he was head of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
later a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, busy ascertaining the costs ol 
many articles the Government is intent now 
upon fixing prices for. Then the demands 
on him as director of various corporations 
and capitalist became so great he went 
back to private business—for a few weeks! 
Then President Wilson drafted him to work 
with the Red Cross War Relief Board. 
Then he was drafted to the difficult duties 
of the new Export Board, and then to the 
Shipping Board. 

It may be judged from all this that he 
knows the world of business, and knows in- 
genuities and resourcefulness and knows 
the value of an open mind and the joy of 
handling a throttle—or a wheel! 

There never was a man with greater 
knack of infusing spirit into things and 
men. There never was a man, it seems, who 
could get more “go” into a going concern 

Washington, D. C. 


PRESS CENSORSHIP IN AMERICA 


An Eastern port, September 26. Troops 
from an English transport were landed 
here today. They were officially received 
by Mayor Mitchel and other prominent 
citizens. 

A Western port, September 3. The mem- 
bers of the Imperial Japanese Mission ar- 
rived here today. The party was provided 
with an escort from a United States cruiser 
in the harbor. Troops from the Presidio 
saluted them at the ferry building. 

An inland city, October 1. Ten thousand 
naval reserves arrived here during the 
week. They will be sent to training sta- 
tions on inland bodies of water near here. 
The naval reserve was well represented in 
yesterday’s patriotic parade on Michigan 
Boulevard.—The Harvard Lampoon. 
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Pebbles 


We wonder if the Germans when they 
captured Dago Island from the Russians 
expected to find it garrisoned by an Italian 
army? 





“Caesar, my liege, thou art ill. Hast 
thou partaken of Cassius’ pickled persim- 
mons?” 

“Et tu, Brute.”—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


Recruiting Orator— and what mo- 
tives are taking these brave young men to 
the front? 

Voice from Rear—Locomotives !—Cor- 
nell Widow, 





19—What is the meaning of “camou- 
flage?”’ 

’21 (ignorant as usual)—A certain kind 
of food which has a peculiar composition 
and odor 

19—-You’re thinking of Camembert.— 
Lehigh Burr. 





A negro was recently brought into a Vir- 
ginia court on a charge of larceny. After 
hearing the evidence the judge pondered 
for a moment before passing sentence and 
said: 

“Rastus, you are fined $10.” 

Whereupon the negro replied : “Boss, dat’s 
a small skimption. Ah got dat $10 right 
down in mah left-hand vest pocket.” 

“Well,” continued the judge, “just dig 
down in your right-hand vest pocket and 
see if you can find thirty days.”—EHvery- 
body’s. 


ENGLISH IDIOMS FOR GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS 
Where is the torpedo of my grandfather? 
The Iron Cross of my uncle is in the 

beer-garden. 

For what is a treaty but to be broken? 

Is not the Kultur of my Kaiser to be 
marveled at? 

Where is the slap-stick of my Crown 

Prince? 

The nerve of the Briton is something 
colossal. 

For why does the Zeppelin of my field- 
marshal not return? 

The helmet of my grand-nephew is in 
the music room.—Passing Show. 


Parson Miles was a rather dry speaker, 
but occasionally he proved that he had a 
ready wit. 

One evening he was addressing his con- 
gregation on the beauty of leading an up- 
right life, when he suddenly paused, glanced 
around the church, and beckoned to the 
sexton. 

“Brown,” said he, in a clear, distinct 
tone of voice, as the sexton approached the 
pulpit, “open a couple of windows on each 
side of the church, please.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir!” exclaimed the 
sexton, with a look of great surprize. “Did 
I understand you to say ‘Open the win- 
dows’? It is a very bitter cold night, sir.” 

“Yes, I am well aware of that, Brown,” 
was the cold, hard reply of the minister, as 
he gazed around the church, “but it is not 
healthy to sleep with the windows shut!” 


Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
was talking about Prussian militarism. 
“Prussian militarism,” he said, “prepared 
for this war since ’71 as frankly and open- 
ly as—as—-well, as the club. 

“A lady, you know, rang up the club the 
other evening. 

“*Please call my husband to—,’ she be- 
gan, but she was interrupted. 

“*Your husband ain’t here, ma’am,’ said 
the attendant, blandly. 

““My goodness gracious me!’ the lady 
exclaimed, “You’re mighty sure about it, 
aren’t you? And I haven’t told you my 
name yet, either. Look here, mister, how 
do you know my husband isn’t at the club 
when I haven’t told you my name?” 

“The attendant answered more blandly 
than ever: ‘Nobody’s husband ain’t never 
at the club, ma’am.’”—Washington Star. 
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The new light that 
MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp- 
manufacturers’ 
problems is re- 
flected in brighter, 
whiter light that 
MAZDA Lamps 


give in your home 




































































The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide serviceto | Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
i 6 6 eth tage Schenectady, New York. 
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descent p manufacturing to distribute meet the standards ice. It is thus 
information to the entitled to receive this an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
Service. MAZDA iscenteredin the Research _— erty of the General Electric Company. 
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How to Use Our Plan and Purchase Dept. 


a Look over all departments of your business organization with a view to 
helping your workers, by finding the weak spots and showing them better 
ways and methods. You may find the spots easier to locate than the remedy. 

II. Write to the Plan and Purchase Department for the free Check List, which 
provides you with a list of items likely to help you. 

ERT. Check the items you want to know about, those you think you can use. 
Write on the blank pages the details of your problem. 

IV. As promptly as possible after receiving your request we will make reply, 
drawing upon our files of informetion and the experience of expert coun- 
sellors to give you helpful suggestions. 


Independent Efficiency Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Universal 
News Service 


The Christian Science 
Monitor through its world- 
wide news gathering service 
records daily the constructive 
development of the human 
race. It publishes in detail 
the most significant happen- 
ings of world politics. It an- 
alyzes,classifies, and interprets 
world events editorially from 
an international view point. 
Its governing purpose in this 
period is to establish a better 
understanding between the 
progressive elements in human 
affairs, not only in America, 
but throughout the world. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere in 
the world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 71) 


find that it is the free and unsaturated 
tatty acids that cause butter and oil to 
become rank and rancid. 

Obviously then, we could make money if 
we could turn soft, unsaturated fats like 
olein into hard, saturated fats like stearin. 
Referring to the symbols we see that all 
that is needed-to effect the change is to 
get the former to unite with hydrogen. This 
requires a little coaxing. The coaxer is 
called a catalyst. A catalyst, as I have 
previously explained, is a substance that by 
its mere presence causes the union of two 
other substances that might otherwise re- 
main separate. For that reason the catalyst 
is referred to as “a chemical parson.” Fine- 
ly divided metals have a strong catalytic 
action. Platinum sponge is excellent but 
too expensive. So in this case nickel is used. 
A nickel salt mixt with charcoal or pumice 
ig reduced to the metallic state by heating 
in a current of hydrogen. Then it is dropt 
into the tank of oil and hydrogen gas is 
blown thru. Thé hydrogen may be obtained 
by splitting water into its two components, 
hydrogen and oxygen, by means of the elec- 
trical current, or by passing steam over 
spongy iron which takes out the oxygen. 
The stream of hydrogen blown thru the 
hot oil converts the linoleic acid to oleic 
and then the oleic into stearic. If you fig- 
ured up the weights from the symbols given 
above you would find that it takes about 
ene pound of hydrogen to convert a hun- 
dred pounds of olein to stearin and the cost 
is only about one cent a pound. The nickel 
is unchanged and is easily separated. A 
trace of nickel may remain in the product, 
but as it is very much less than the amount 
dissolved when food is cooked in nickel- 
plated vessels it cannot be regarded as 
harmful. 

Even more unsaturated fats may be hy- 
drogenated. Fish oil has hitherto been al- 
most unusable because of its powerful and 
persistent odor. This is chiefly due to a 
fatty acid which properly bears the un- 
euphonious name of clupanodonic acid and 
has the composition of C,,H,,0,. By com- 
paring this with the symbol of the odorless 
stearic acid, C,,H,,0., you will see that all 
the rank fish oil lacks to make it respect- 
able is eight hydrogen atoms. A Japanese 
chemist, Tsujimoto, has discovered how to 
add them and now the reformed fish oil 
under the names of “talgol” and “candelite” 
serves for lubricant and even enters higher 
circles as a soap or food. 

This process of hardening fats by hydro- 
genation resulted from the experiments of 
a French chemist, Professor Sabatier of 
Toulouse, in the last years of the last cen- 
tury, but, as in many other cases, the Ger- 
mans were the first to take it up and profit 
by it. Before the war the copra or coconut 
oil from the British Asiatic colonies of 
India, Ceylon and Malaya went to Ger- 
many at the rate of $15,000,000 a year. 
The palm kernels grown in British West 
Africa were shipped, not to Liverpool, but 
to Hamburg, $19,000,000 worth annually. 
Here the oil was prest out and used for 
margarin and the residual cake used for 
feeding cows produced butter or for feeding 
hogs produced lard. Half of the copra raised 
in the British possessions was sent to Ger- 
many and half of the oil from it was resold 
to the British margarin candle and soap 
makers at a handsome profit. The British 
chemists were not blind to this, but they 
could do nothing, first because the English 
politician was wedded to free trade, sec- 
ond, because the English farmer would not 
use oil cake for his stock. France was in a 
similar situation. Marseilles produced 15,- 


£00,000 gallons of oil from peanuts grown 
largely in the French African colonies— 
but shipped the oil-cake on to Hamburg. 
Meanwhile the Germans, in pursuit of their 
policy of attaining economic independence, 
were striving to develop their own tropical 
territory. The subjects of King George who 
because they had the misfortune to live in 
India were excluded from the British South 
African dominions or mistreated when they 
did come, were invited to come to German 
East Africa and set to raising peanuts in 
rivalry to French Senegal and British 
Coromandel. Before the war Germany got 
half of the Egyptian cottonseed and half 
of the Philippine copra. That is one of the 
reasons why German warships tried to 
check Dewey at Manila in 1898 and Ger- 
man troops tried to conquer Egypt in 1915. 

But so far the tide of war has set the 
cther way and the German plantations of 
palmnuts and peanuts in Africa have come 
into British possession and now the Brit- 
ish Government is starting an educational 
campaign to teach their farmers to feed oil 
cake like the Germans and their people to 
eat peanuts like the Americans. 

The Germans shut off from the tropical 
fats supply have been hard up for food, for 
soap, for lubricants and for munitions. 
Every person is given a fat card that re- 
duces his weekly allowance to the minimum. 
Millers are required to remove the germs 
from their cereals and deliver them to the 
war department. Children were set to gath- 
cring horse-chestnuts, elderberries, linden- 
balls, grape seeds, cherry stones and sun- 
flower heads, for these contain from six to 
twenty per cent of oil. Even the blue-bottle 
fly—hitherto an idle creature for whom 
Beelzebub found mischief—has been con- 
scripted into the national service and set 
to laying eggs by the billion on fish refuse. 
Within a few days there is a crop of larve 
which, to quote the Chemische Zentralblatt. 
yields forty-five grams per kilogram of a 
yellow oil. This product, we should hope, is 
used for axle-grease and nitroglycerin, altho 
properly purified it would be as nutritious 
2s any other—to one who has no imagina- 
tion. Driven to such straits Germany would 
give a good deal for one of those tropical 
islands that we are so careless about. It 
might have been supposed that since the 
United States possest the best land in the 
world for the production of cotton-seed. 
coconuts, peanuts and corn that it would 
have led all other countries in the utiliza- 
tion of vegetable oils for food. That this 
country has not so used its advantage is 
due to the fact that the new products have 
not merely had to overcome popular con- 
servatism, ignorance and prejudice—hard 
things to fight in any case—but have been 
deliberately checked and hampered by 
the state and national governments in 
defense of vested interests. The farmer vote 
is a power that no politician likes to defy 
and the dairy business in every state was 
thoroly organized. In New York the oleo- 
margarin industry that in 1879 was turn- 
ing out products valued at more than 
$5,000,000 a year was completely crushed 
eut by state legislation.* The  out- 
put of the United States which in 
1902 had risen to 126.000,000 pounds was 
cut down to 43,000,000 pounds in 1909 by 
federal legislation. According to the disin- 
genuous custom of American lawmakers the 
Act of 1902 was past thru Congress as a 
“revenue measure” altho it meant a loss 
to the Government of more than three mil- 





*United States Abstract of Census of Manu- 
factures, 1914, p. 34. 
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lion dollars a year over what might be pro- 
duced by a straight two cents a pound tax. 
A wholesale dealer in oleomargarin was 
made to pay a higher license than a whole- 
sale liquor dealer. The federal law put a 
tax of ten cents a pound on yellow oleo- 
margarin and a quarter of a cent a pound 
on the uncolored. But people—doubtless 
from pure prejudice—prefer a yellow 
spread for their bread, so the economical 
Lousewife has to work over her oleomar- 
garin with the annatto which is given to 
her when she buys a package or, if the 
law prohibits this, which she is permitted 
to steal from an open box on the grocer’s 
counter. A plausible pretext for such legis- 
lation is afforded by the fact that the but- 
ter substitutes are so much like butter that 
they cannot be easily distinguished from 
it unless the use of annatto is permitted 
to butter and prohibited to its competitors. 
Fraudulent sales of substitutes of any kind 
ought to be prevented but the recent pure 
food legislation in America has shown that 
it is possible to secure truthful labelling 
without resorting to such drastic measures. 


In Europe the laws against substitution are 


very strict, but not devised to restrict the 
industry. Consequently the margarin out- 
put of Germany doubled in the five years 
preceding the war and the output of Eng- 
land tripled. In Denmark the consumption 
of margarin rose from 8.8 pounds per cap- 
ita in 1890 to 32.6 pounds in 1912. Yet 
the butter business, Denmark’s pride, was 
not injured, and Germany and England 
imported more -butter than ever before. 
Now that the price of butter in America 
has gone over the half dollar mark Con- 
gress may conclude that it no longer needs 
to be protected against competition. 

The “compound lards” or “lard com- 
pounds” consisting usually of cottonseed 
oil and oleo-stearin, altho the latter may 
now be replaced by hardened oil, met with 
the same popular prejudice and attempted 
legislative interference, but succeeded more 
easily in coming into common use under 
such trade names as “cotto-suet,” “Kream 
Krisp,” “cottolene” and “crisco.” 

Oleomargarin now generally abbreviated 
to margarin originated, like many other in- 
ventions, in military necessity. The French 
Government in 1869 offered a prize for a 
butter substitute for the army that should 
be cheaper and better than butter in that 
it did not spoil so easily. The prize was 
won by a French chemist, Mége-Mouries, 
who found that by chilling beef fat the 
solid stearin could be separated from an 
oil (oleo) which was the substantially same 
as that in milk and hence in butter. Neu- 
tral lard acts the same. 

This discovery of how to separate the 
hard and soft fats was followed by im- 
proved methods for purifying them and 
later by the process for converting the soft 
into the hard fats by hydrogenation. The 
net result was to put into the hands of 
the chemist the ability to draw his 
materials at will from any land and 
from the vegetable &nd animal _ king- 
doms and to combine them as_ he 
will to make new fat foods for every 
use; hard for summer, soft for winter; 
solid for the northerners and liquid for the 
southerners; white, yellow or any other 
color, and flavored to suit the taste. The 
Hindu can eat no fat from the sacred 
cow; the Mohammedan and the Jew can 
eat no fat from the abhored pig; the vege- 
tarian will touch neither; other people will 
take both. No matter, all can be accom- 
modated. 

All the fats and oils, tho they consist of 
scores of different compounds, have prac- 
tically the same food value when freed from 
the extraneous matter that gives them their 





Do Germs and Climate Cause 
CATARRH, COUGHS 
AND COLDS? 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Author of 
“GETTING RID OF RHEUMATISM”’—“*“CURING CONSTIPATION,” Etc. 


Dear Doctor Alsaker: 
two children have it. 


I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now my 
During the fall and winter months my wife 


suffers with bad colds and the children frequently have a bad cough 


or sore throat. 


We have taken treatment from local physicians, using the medicines 
prescribed ; we have used sprays and salves, but have derived no lasting 


benefit. 


We live well, eating and drinking whatever we want, but we do not 


dissipate in any way. 


Our family physician tells us that catarrh is 


caused by germs. Another doctor told us to blame it on the climate. 
If germs and the climate are the cause of these annoying troubles of the 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


HIS family is no exception. The 

majority have catarrh, either 

chronic or acute. Catarrh of the 

head is annoying—and filthy. In 
the throat it causes irritating cough. 
When it is seated in the chest it is 
called bronchitis. If allowed to con- 
tinue, the bronchitis becomes chronic 
and robs the individual of refreshing 
sleep, comfort and health. It weakens 
the lungs and paves the way for pneu- 
monia and consumption. 

Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does ca- 
tarrh of the liver, which produces vari- 
ous ills, such as jaundice and gall-stones, 
often ending in disagreeable and pain- 
ful liver colic. 

Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundation for many diseases. 

This gentleman says that he lives well, 
but no one lives well who is ill. That is 
poor living. He can continue to eat what 
he likes, and grow healthy, if he will only 
learn how. 

He thinks that germs and the climate are 
to blame, and as germs and climate are 
everywhere, we are helpless. It is a tragic 
fate, or would be, if it were true, for we 
can’t escape the omnipresent germs and 
climate. 

But neither germs nor the climate cause 
eatarrh, Catarrh is due to improper eat- 
ing—so are coughs and colds—and these 
conditions can be prevented and cured 
through right eating. And here is how it 
happens: 

When people eat as they should not, they 
get indigestion, which fills the stomach and 
bowels with acid, gases and poisons; a part 
of these abnormal products are absorbed 
into the blood, which becomes very impure 
and the whole body gets acid. The blood 
tries to purify itself, and a lot of the waste 
attempts to escape by way of the mucous 
membrane. This causes irritation, and the 
result is colds and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, 


nose, throat and lungs, I don’t see how any of them can be prevented, 
or even cured. What have you to say on the subject? J. B. W. 


vigor and strength. The right kind of food 
builds a sound body, puts catarrh, coughs 
and colds to flight, and paints roses on the 
cheeks. 

Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
and permanently. It has been done in 
thousands of cases. Jf you have catarrh 
you have eaten your way to it. You can 
cure yourself—you can eat your way out 
of catarrh into health, and while you are 
losing your catarrh you will rid yourself 
of other physical ills: The dirty tongue, 
that tired feeling, the bad taste in the 
mouth in the morning, the gas in the stom- 
ach and bowels, the headache, and other 
aches, pains and disabilities will clear up 
and vanish. 

Catarrh is a luxury, not a necessity. 

Those who get it can keep it indefinitely. 
They should not complain, for there is 
knowledge at hand that will show them 
how to get rid of it and stay rid of it. 

It is marvelous what the common foods 
do for the sick, when properly combined 
and intelligently eaten. Meat, fish, dairy 
products, eggs, cereal foods, potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts contain all the 
“medicinal” elements needed to build health 
or cure disease, if rightly used. 

Health, barring accidents, is within your 
control. It is your privilege to break the 
laws of Nature and be sick, or you may ob- 
serve them and be well. Your duty to 
yourself and your country is clear, for the 
Nation needs healthy men and women in 
this crisis. Health, which is principally 
the effect of foods rightly used, will win. 

In my new book Curing Catarrh, Coughs 
and Colds I have explained the true cause 
of these annoying troubles and have out- 
lined a pleasant plan of living that cures 
these ills and prevents a return. 

It costs nothing to put this splendid plan 
of living into praétice. You don’t have to 
buy medicines or special foods. You don’t 
have to pay doctor bills or go to health re- 
sorts. Simply follow these common-sense 
instructions regarding the care of the body 
and the correct use of the foods you like. 
Don’t take my word for the splendid re- 
sults obtained, but prove it in your own 
case and in your own home. 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: So much nonsense has been written about health and 
foods that it is a relief to find a book which shows that the writer knows his subject from the 
ground up—knows it so well that he does not need to use a lot of so-called scientific expressions and 


technical terms to hide any want of knowledge. 


Dr, Alsaker is a regular medical graduate, a 


physician in active practice who has proved his knowledge in guiding the sick back to health. In 
reviewing Dr. Alsaker’s works The New York Tribune says: “Written by a competent professional 
authority, they are fitted for the instruction of the laity; being simple, direct and non-technical. 
They contain no scientific disquisitions; they exploit no fads; they recommend no impossibilities.” 
Dr. Alsaker is a new type of physician. He specializes in health, not disease. In Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds he tells you in plain English how to get rid of Catarrh and how to avoid “catch- 
ing’ coughs and coids. This is a new and broad idea—to teach the sick how to return to health 
and how to remain healthy. He says: “Health is the result of correct know'edge of living put 
into practice and it is the physician’s duty to supply this knowledge.’’ Send on'y two dollars for 
this book of health knowledge, with ten cents additional (coin or stamps) to cover postage and 
packing—Follow instructions for one month, then if you are not entirely satisfied with the im- 
provement in your health return the book and your money will be refunded. Curing Catarrh, Coughs 
and Colds teaches the truth and nothing but the truth. It will show you how to live better for 
less money and how to have better health through better living. Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, 
(Estab. 1889), Dept. 109, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 
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To Bankers, 


Lawyers, 
Corporations: 


The demand for accurate, un mguestionsile means 
of identification, inimitable an unchangeable from 
infancy to death, becomes more insistent every day. 

Finger print records are superior to any and all 
methods utilizing signatures, passwords, test ques- 
tions, photographs or physical outline charts. Fin- 
ger print identification systems are the most positive 
and reliable known today. 

Finger print records are almost indispensable in 
handling transactions with persons at a distance, 
those seen only at long intervals of time, foreigners, 
illiterates, children, and those who lack business 
training. 

With finger print identification coming into gen- 
eral use, it remains only to choose the best system 
offered. 

The Bauder Jnkless System of Sentification » 
more than safe and certain. It is ome, and quick. 
It requires no change in ordinary record oe filin, 
conpenent of corporation or bank and can be 

erever positive identification is desired. 

Banks can use the Bauder System for identification to avoid 
payment to wrong persons and to protect depositors as 
well as themselves. It is used for savings accounts, on 
letters of credit, checks and certificates of deposit. 


Lawyers can use the Bauder System, with and without sig- 
nature, on trust deeds, contracts, leases, wills and other 
documents. 

Corporations can use the Bauder System for pay roll sig- 
matyees, letters of recommendation, and Hentification 
car 

Life Insurance Companies can use the Bauder System for 
comparing finger prints on applications for insurance 
when applicants‘appear for m examination. La 

rint records of the beneficiaries are often requested 
e insured, 


You will find our booklet, “Finger Prints for 
Bankers,” contains information of interest to all 
men of affairs. It is promptly sent to any 
on request. 


oon Trial Free 


your firm’s stationery 


of 30 days, you are not satisfied, send the outfit back 
to us, ex) express collect. The price of the outfit is $60. 


Bauder Identification Company, 


Sole Owners of Basic Potente of Inkless Finger Prin‘ 
Dept. C 712 Astor Trust Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 31, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trast Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1918, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which e 
small, there is nothing more sure and cert: 
than an annuity with the METROPOL TTAM 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities Fising rea- 
sonahb e. safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, 0- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














characteristic flavors. They are all prac- 
tically tasteless and colorless. The various 
vegetable and animal oils and fats have 
about the same digestibility, 98 per cent,* 
and are all ordinarily completely utilized in 
the body, supplying it with two and a quar- 
ter times as much energy as any other 
food. 

It does not follow, however, that there 
is no difference in the products. The mar- 
garin men accuse butter of harboring tuber- 
culosis germs from which their product, 
because it has been heated or is made from 
vegetable fats, is free. The butter men 
retort that margarin is lacking in vitamines, 
those mysterious substances which in min- 
ute amounts are necessary for life and espe- 
cially for growth. Both the claim and the 
objection lose a large part of their force 
where the margarin, as is customarily the 

ase, is mixt with butter or churned up 
with milk to give it the familiar flavor. But 
the difficulty can be easily overcome. The 
milk used for either butter or margarin 
should be free or freed from disease germs. 
If margarin is altogether substituted for 
butter, the necessary vitamines will be suf- 
ficiently provided by milk, eggs and greens. 

Owing to these new processes all the fatty 
substances of all lands have been brought 
into competition with each other. In such 
a contest the vegetable is likely to beat the 
animal and the southern to win over the 
northern zones. In Europe before the war 
the proportion of the various ingredients 
used to make butter substitutes was as 
follows: 


AVERAGED COMPOSITION OF EUROPEAN 
MARGARIN 

Per Cent 

EE ee 25 


Vegetable hard fats.......... 

ME: havasecendvesoesescovs 

Palm-kernel : 
Vegetable soft fats ....... " 

CED ccceseceesouawenes 

DL. cencgeeweseeeacnnenee 

Dh »canencebimenesennque 

DE ccccucegenseeeasee 
Water, Mik, Git ccccticcccccccecs 14 

100 

This is not, the composition of any par- 
ticular brand but the average of them all. 
The use of a certain amount of the oil of 
the sesame seed is required by the laws of 
Germany and Denmark because it can be 
easily detected by a chemical color test and 
so serves to prevent the margarin contain- 
ing it from being sold as butter. “Open se- 
same!” is the password to these markets. 
Remembering that margarin originally was 
made up entirely of animal fats, soft and 
hard, we can see from the above figures 
how rapidly they are being displaced by the 
vegetable fats. The cottonseed and peanut 
oils have replaced the original oleo oil and 
the tropical oils from the coconut (copra) 
and African palm are crowding out the 
animal hard fats. Since now we can harden 
at will any of the vegetable oils it is pos- 
sible to get along altogether without animal 
fats. Such vegetable margarins were orig- 
inally prepared for sale in India, but proved 
unexpectedly popular in Europe, and are 
now being introduced into America. They 
are sold under various trade names sug- 
gesting their origin, such as “palmira,” 
“palmona,” “cocose,” “coconut oleomar- 
garin” and “nucoa nut margarin.” The last 
named is stated to be made of coconut oil 
(for the hard fat) and peanut oil (for the 
soft fat), churned up with a culture of pas- 
teurized milk (to impart the butter flavor). 

Peanut butter has won its way into the 
American menu without any camouflage 





* United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 505. 








YAMANAKA 


254 and 680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





A wide range of various 
vases and stands can be 
found in our galleries. 























Blondes or Brunets? 


Blondes and Brunets possess certain charac- 
teristics, certain talents and weaknesses. If 
you understand these you will make more of 
your own abilities; you will read human 
eharacter more intelligently and you will 
find your influence over others increased as 
well as your intercourse with people made 
easier. You should read “ Ly and Bru- 
nets”—a fascinating book by Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, Lavamaen as one of the 
world’s leading scientists in character anal- 
ysis. It tells how the two types developed 
their place in history, their haan, talents, 
and achievements; how they work. play, sin, 
grow ill, recover, "love, hate, and fig t; where 
they should live, what work they should do, 
what faults they should overcome. _ 
scientific, enthralling. Forty-eight pages, art- 
craft paper oan, 1sc, cloth 2sc. Send 
money or stamps. Postage will be prepaid. 


Henry Alden, Inc. 
Office 1921 50 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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whatever, and as a salad oil it is almost 
equally frank about its lowly origin. This 
nut, which grows on a vine instead of a 
tree, and is dug from the ground like pota- 
toes instead of being picked with a pole, 
goes by various names according to local- 
ity, peanuts, ground-nuts, monkey-nuts, 
arachides and goobers. As it takes the place 
of cotton oil in some of its products so it 
takes its place in the fields and oilmills of 
Texas left vacant by the bollweevil. The 
once despised peanut added some’ $56,000,- 
(00 to the wealth of the South in 1916. 
The peanut is rich in the richest of foods, 
some 50 per cent of oil and 30 per cent of 
protein. The latter can be worked up into 
meat substitutes that will make the vege- 
tarian cease to envy his omnivorous neigh- 
bor. And Hoover wants us to use one-quar- 
ter peanut meal in our war-bread. Thanks 
largely to the chemist who has opened these 
new fields of usefulness the peanut-raiser 
is getting $1.25 a bushel this year instead 
of the 30 cents that he got four years ago. 

I must not omit to mention, tho I have 
no time to discuss, the oil that is prest 
from the germ of corn, now being adver- 
tised as “mazola.” 

So by means of these chemical discoveries 
waste products have been utilized, the 


world is better fed and the repertory of the 


kitchen has been enlarged. 


QUESTIONS 


Look up in the dictionary the derivation of 
such words as cotton, calico, muslin, hammock, 
and maize. What do you learn from this about 
the origin of these products? 

What does it tell you of the history of the 
pow od Why do the Germans call cotton Baum- 
wolle 2 

What was the effect of the invention of the 
spinning machine and cotton gin on the history 
of the world? What part did cotton play in the 
relations between England and America during 
the Civil War? Why are Germany and England 
now struggling for the mestery of Egypt and 
Turkey? 

Why does the Lord Chancellor of England 
sit on a woolsack? 

In what ways does the lack of internal cotton 
fields impair the power of Germany in the 
present war? In how far would coconut groves 
fill this lack? 

Read what you can find on the cultivation and 
uses of cotton, peanuts, oil palm, sesame, soya 
bean and the manufacture of oleomargarin. 

Sir John Maundeville in his “Voyages and 
Travels” says that he ate the vegetable lambs 
and he gives a picture of them growing on 
trees. Look up the passage and express your 
opinion of Maundeville. 


READING REFERENCES 


President Scherer’s “Cotton as a World 
Power” (Stokes, 1916) is a fascinating volume 
that combines the history, science and politics 
of the plant and does not ignore the poetry and 
legend. 

In the yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1916 will be found an interesting 
article by H. S. Bailey on “Some American 
Vegetable Oils” (sold separate for five cents). 
See also: Thompson’s “‘Cottonseed Products and 
Their Competitors in Northern Europe” (Part 
I, Cake and Meal; Part II, Edible Oils. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 10 cents each). “Cottonseed 
Meal for Feeding Cattle’ (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 655, free). 
“Cottonseed Industry in Foreign Countries,” by 
T. H. Norton, 1915 (Department of Commerce, 
10 cents). “Cottonseed Products” in Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, July 16, 1917, 
and Baskerville’s article in the same journal 
(1915, vol. 7, p. 277). Dunstan’s “Oil Seeds and 
Feeding Cakes,” a volume on British problems 
since the war. Ellis’s “The Hydrogenation of 
Oils” (Van Nostrand, 1914). Copeland’s “The 
Coconut” (Macmillan). Barrett’s “The Philip- 
pine Coconut Industry” (Bulletin No. 25, Phil- 
ippine Bureau of Agriculture). A court decision 
on the patent rights of hydrogenation is given 
in Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry for December, 1917. The standard work on 
the whole subject is Lewkowitsch’s 
Technology of Oils, Fats and Waxes” 
Macmillan, 1915). 


“Chemical 
(3 vols., 


General Pershing has made a demand 
for some one able to foretell the weather 
in French. 

We'd be thankful over here for some one 
to foretell it in anything.-—Sunshine. 
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Annual Discount Sale 
of 
MANUFACTURED FURS 


20% to 331.% Reduction 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street 
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Golf pinoy eighteen- hole courses and 
one of nine holes. All four courses 
at the highest standard of upkeep. 


Tennis —_ clay tennis courts at Pine- 
—_——___——_- hurst are famous both among 
professionals and amateurs for their excel- 
lence. Frequent touranments. 


Horse Racing an excellent track, 


weekly running and 
trotting races by horses from private stables. 


Tn 


CULL 





Through Pullman Service 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 








PINEHURST 


rhree Excellent Hotels—The Carolina—Now Open 


Excellent boarding school for boys near the village of Pinehurst. 
are received at Pinehurst. 

from New York via Seaboard Air Line 

Only one night from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

Send for illustrated booklet, road maps, horse racing leaflet, 

tournaments and trap shooting programme. 


CUCUEUTUE TEETER EE 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The large stable of saddle and 


Livery driving horses under the direc- 


tion of the hotel management. 


Trap Shooting © —— facility pro- 

led for trap 
shooting, one of the enst equipments in 
America being located here. 


Rifle Range 
given. 


Motoring > nang roads in every direc- 





under direct charge of 
Annie Oakley. Lessons 





No Consumptives 
Railway. 
golf 


and tennis 


schedule of 


Or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y.. near Saratoga Springs 
Refined h we . New bath houses, swimming 
pool. Electric - Nauheim b: aths. Booklets. 


HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fiith Street by Fitth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of the city’s quietest streets 


THE WORD OF A FRIEND 


Often helps to a decision 


Call on the Countryside Shop when you want 
advice on any matters connected with country- 
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side living. We will reply promptly giving you | 
our best information. | 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 














DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


EING an average human being, 
B safely past the period of adolescence, 

you are reasonably careful about 
preserving such health as you have. You 
dress yourself against heat and cold and 
rain, maintain a proper standard of physi- 
cal cleanliness; pursue the usual regimen 
governing diet, sleep, labor and amusement ; 
avoid drafts and contagions and, in a gen- 
eral way, follow the usual course in try- 
ing to keep in good health. You are not 
one of those curious and amusing people 
who makes this the chief occupation in 
life, to be sure; in all things you are pru- 
dent and moderate. We all know, or think 
we do, since the discovery and general ac- 
ceptance of the germ theory, that death lurks 
everywhere. It is in the air, the water, let- 
ters, kisses, old books; it comes to us in 
candy and other packed food products. . It 
awaits us on the hand-rail of street cars, a 
balustrade in the City Library, the admis- 
sion ticket to the theater. As a matter of 
fact, the destroyer is ubiquitous and we are 
not artful dodger enough to evade him. He 
bags us all at’ last. 

We cannot be “finicky” about this mat- 
ter. We may exercize but a reasonable de- 
gree of care in defending such health as 
we happen to possess (and none has all 
he needs), and then let it go at that. 

There is one hazard we take which is 
little thought about by any except a few 
investigators and scientists with a passion 
for all that sort of thing. Did it ever occur 
to you that sound, wholesome health and 
clean bodies were indispensable in our 
cooks and waiters? It is not a pleasant 
thought: but imagine your meal prepared 
by a tuberculous cook or served by a wait- 
er whose loose life has resulted in some 
repulsive ineradicable malady. The urban 
population of the United States are much 
riven to eating in hotels and restaurants. 
Tt is essential, therefore, that the servitors 
in those places be and continue in sound 
physical condition.. Until I read a pam- 
phlet, “The Health of Food-Handlers,” 
lately issued by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, I had never been so im- 
pressed with the importance of this sub- 
ject. This report embodies the results of 
some investigations conducted jointly by 
the New York City Department of Health, 
the American Museum of Safety, and the 
statistical department of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

In compliance with a new provision of 
the sanitary code, requiring food-handlers 
to obtain certificates showing freedom from 
infectious communicable diseases, physic! 
examinations of all persons handling food- 
stuffs in hotels, restaurants and bakeries 
was begun in August, 1915, by the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene of the Department 
of Health. Other places have made a start 
in the same direction. Chicago, the State 
of Indiana, and the Panama Canal Zone 
have tentatively inaugurated the plan, and 
a number of communities — Rochester, 
Washington, D. C., and Boston—have it 
under consideration, The American Special- 
ty Manufacturers’ Association is advocat- 
ing the plan for nation-wide adoption. 

The present effort is the first that has 
been made to gather the facts, subject 
them to statistical analysis and apply them 
te the promotion not only of community 
health but in the interests of the food- 
handlers themselves. It is clearly obvious 
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that the practice of making such exam- 
inations is a protection to the patrons of 
restaurants, hotels, bakeries and all other 
places which prepare food for consump- 
tion; and’ it is equally clear that the 
system will safeguard the workers in such 
places who are subjected to the stress and 
strain of their occupations. 

The analyses which follow embrace 
1980 cases recorded at the Clinic of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene for which 
complete records of intensive physical ex- 
aminations were available out of 42,042 
made by the Department of Health and 
33,000 by private physicians, coéperating, 
under the supervision of the Department, 
during the year ending May 1, 1916. The 
records were tabulated by the statistical 
department of the Metropolitan Life and 
published by that company. 

Of the 1980 records thus analyzed. 1604, 
or 81 per cent, relate to restaurant and 
lotel employees; 316, or 16 per cent, to 
workers in bakeries and confectioneries, 
end 60, or 3 per cent, to various other food- 
bandlers. 

The statistician states that the age dis- 
tribution of the persons thus employed 
has an important bearing on the detailed 
findings, and he reports that of those regis- 
tered in this study, 1587, or 80.2 per cent, 
were found to be between 20 and 44 years 
old—the main working period of adult life 
—only 6.8 per cent being under 20 years 
and 12.7 per cent, 45 or over. 

By sexes, it was found that 1590 were 
males and 390 females. 


N collecting the facts for this study, the 
following routine was observed: 


“A careful history of past and present per- 
sonal illness, of sickness in the family, and of 
special occupational influence, was required in 
each case. Each patient was stripped to the 
waist for careful inspection, and for physical 
examination of the heart and lungs. An abdom- 
inal examination was also made, and the foot- 
wear was removed so that observations on the 
presence of flat foot and varicose veins could be 
recorded. Under reflected light an examination 
of the mouth, pharynx and nasal cavities was 
made in each case. . . . Whenever the history 
or clinical evidence caused a suspicion 
blood was drawn for the Wassermann test.” 

Wherever it was possible urinanalyses were 
made, ‘‘and when tuberculosis was suspected the 
applicants were made to return once and usually 
twice for physical re-examination and to record 
temperature. Every effort was made to obtain a 
specimen of sputum, tho without avail in a num- 
ber of instances. All cases in which tuberculosis 
was diagnosed were examined by three physi- 
cians. 

“The Talquist hemoglobinometer and the use 
of the eye test chart were required in each case. 
The average time of each examination was about 
forty minutes, exclusive of the time required for 
laboratory tests. 

“The examiners were required to note only 
such defects as indicated a disease tendency re- 
sulting from occupational influences. A multi- 
plicity of minute details that were wholly irrel- 
evant from this viewpoint, . . . were omitted 
from these records. Admissions of personal ill- 
ness were registered as subjective observations 
on the cards, but no statistical study was made 
of these complaints. Only the physician’s find- 
ings are represented in this investigation. . . . 
The terms reported were classified in accordance 
with the accepted rules of the Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals manual.” 


The computation shows a total of 2842 
defects and disease among the 1980 men 
and women examined, of which 1837 were 
‘fimong the males and 1005 among the fe- 
males. No illness or defect was found in 
511 males and 52 females, that is to say, 
“2.1 per cent of the males and 13.3 per 
cent of the females were classed as nega- 
tive cases, thus concentrating all the dis- 
eases and defects in the study on 1079 








males and 338 females. The number of de- 
fects per male and female, respectively, 
for those having defects was 1.7 and 3.0. 

It is to be observed that the food-han- 
dlers who underwent these examinations 
for the purpose of obtaining certificates 
felt reasonably certain that they were free 
of evidences of communicable diseases. This 
self-selection undoubtedly had the effect of 
keeping down the percentages found. As it 
is, 0.66 per cent of all the workers exam- 
ined disclosed evidences of active and ar- 
rested tuberculosis, 0.63 among the males 
and 0.77 among the females. Nineteen ac- 
tive and 32 suspected cases of syphilis 
were found, and 79 Wassermann tests were 
made. “If the active and suspected cases 
be grouped together,” runs the report, the 
rates are increased to 25.8 for males and 
25.6 for females.” Other diseases of inter- 
est were: 110 cases of colds, coryza and 
rhinitis, 3 cases of acute bronchitis, 104 
cases of emphysema, 208 cases of pyor- 
rhea, 202 cases’ of pharyngitis, 10 cases of 
tonsillitis and 144 cases of tonsillar hyper- 
trophy. 

There were 695 cases among waiters and 
890 among waitresses available for study. 
Five active cases of tuberculosis and one 
arrested case is the record for waiters, a 
rate of 0.9 per cent, and one active, two 
suspected and one related to organs other 
than the lungs, among waitresses, a rate 
of nearly 0.10. 

Of 278 male cooks, 72 showed no de- 
fects. One active, one arrested and two sus- 
pected cases of tuberculosis were dis- 
closed. Three cases of alcoholism were 
noted. Eleven and a half per cent of the 
male cooks were found to be afflicted with 
organic heart disease. Only 11.8 per cent 
of the female cooks were free of defects. 
“Anemia was the commonest defect, being 
found in 52 cases, or in nearly half of 
those examined. There were 44 cases of 
varicose veins; 10 cases of pyorrhea, 22 
cases of defective teeth and mouth condi- 
tions and 23 cases of flat foot.” 


ROM the viewpoint of public health, 

the statistician making the report, Dr. 
Dublin, states that the examination of 
food-handlers seems thoroly justified. The 
exclusion of ten cases of active tubercu- 
losis, 19 cases of syphilis and 6 of gonor- 
rhea, is of value because it lessens appre- 
ciably the danger of transmission of these 
diseases by affected individuals. ‘Aside 
from this,” he continues, “there were 15 
eases of arrested and suspected tubercu- 
losis and 32 cases of suspected syphilis 
which were put upon probation, a health 
certificate good for a period of one or two 
months being given them so as to compel 
their periodic return to the clinie for re- 
inspection and instruction.” 

This subject is one of vital interest to 
the whole public, as it is, of course, to life 
insurance, and an active interest should 
be begun for the enactment of laws in 
every state placing food-handlers of every 
description under the jurisdiction and su 
pervision of local boards of health. More 
important than any other branch of our 
food supply, the public authorities should 
exercize a rigorous overlordship of the 
people who from cow to customer are en- 
gaged in furnishing milk and other dairy 
products to congested populations. The 
fountain is poisoned at its source when 
contaminated milk is fed to babies. 
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Saving the Money That: Shipped 
Through Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 

necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is 
appraised at $3,500 and is clear and 
free. They have savings-bank ac- 
counts of $1,800 and $1,700 invested 
in 7% preferred securities. And 
every dollar of this money has been 
saved from salary during the past 
seven years, an average of $1,000 per 
year. 


I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he re- 
lated it tome. If you are facing the 
crisis in your affairs which the B.’s 
faced in those early days of married 
life, it may help you to meet it and 
come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


T am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a good 
position and was earning $2,000 a year. 
That was in 1907. For the next three 
years Jane and I just let things run along, 
living comfortably on my salary. The $750 
which I inherited went for furniture and 
home needs and we did manage to buy— 
on the spur of early married ambition, per- 
haps—$300 more of furniture which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest 
of it went for clothing, rent, food, amuse- 
ment, books, cigars, ete. We spent it as it 
came and it was always a race between our 
cash and our bills to see which would be 
on top at the end of the month. Usually 
the cash lost. But the bills didn’t press or 
worry me. I ran accounts with tradesmen 
who knew me and knew I was good for it. 
But gradually the bills distanced the cash 
and at the end of three years I was'in a 
hole just $400; and then the situation grew 
serious because we had a baby and in order 
to pay the emergency bills of the occasion, 
I had to let my other creditors wait and 
they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 
One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are 
roing to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you, live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in you.” 


I went home and that evening Jane and 


By ArTHuUR H. PATTERSON 


I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o'clock, studying, planning, 
debating, wondering how we could change 
our shiftless, easy-going habits so that we 
could feel that we were going to be classi- 
fied with the successful ones and not the 
failures. 


We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every debt 
had been paid. We resolved to live on half 
my salary, reasoning that if other people 
whom we knew could live respectably on 
$1,000, there was no reason why we 
shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought to 
keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money.” 


What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold accounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session 
studying it and entering the Cash and Ex- 
penditure Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the . 


science of home economics. We learned, 
fcr instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did could 
save, without stinting, at least 30% of his 
salary. But we were beating that figure. 
We had raised the ante to 50%, and that 
without suffering for a single need. Of 
course, we had cut out the theatre, the 
cigars, the expensive lunches and we'd be- 
gun to get acquainted with some of our 
discarded clothes all over again. And I 
learned that rent consumed in the balanced 
budget 174% (which was about our cost) ; 
food was 25% and we cut it to 21%; 
clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that first 
year, and it never rose over 10% the first 
four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and 
$653 in the savings bank! Glorious! We 
were out of the woods and for the first time 
in my entire business career I had visions 
of success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 


We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
row stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense k, in 
living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only independ- 


ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need look 
to no man for favors; and further than 
that, my success has brought us into a 
circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 


SEREREKEKERE 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a systematic 
manner. Each book is made to contain the 
records of four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
krow where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative table 
of all the various expenditures, showing 
just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a miser for sav- 
ing money. ‘ 


The publishers are desirous while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened 
on the problem of high-cost-of-living, to 
distribute several hundred thousand copies 
of the new greatly improved edition and 
are doing it in this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a 
copy be sent you without cost for a five 
days’ examination. If at the end of the 
time you decide to keep it, you send $2.00 
in payment, or if you wish to return it, you 
ean do so without further obligation. Send 
no cash. Merely fill in the coupon, supply 
business reference, mail, and the book will 
be sent you immediately, 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
120-N West 32nd Street 
New York City 





George B. Woolson & Company 
120-N West 32nd Street 
New York City 
Without obligation please send me, all charges 


prepaid, your book. I agree to send $2.00 in 
five days or return the book. 
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If you ever wake up to this, 


blame it on someone’s inflammable roof 


N THE LAST FEW YEARS thousands of people of Atlanta, 

Baltimore, Salem and Paris looked helplessly on just sucha 

sight—stood powerless while their homes, workshops and 
landmarks were eaten alive by the red scourge. 


So long as we are human, carelessness, 
oversightand combustibles will prevail. 
So will fire. And while a single burned 
home or gutted factory is a severe loss 
to the individuals involved, the com- 
munity fire isa real catastrophe. And it 
isn’t an accident. It is the price charged 
by ignorance for a lesson in fire safety. 


All such fires start small and spread 
large over the Inflammable Roof Route. 
Your home’s protection from the com- 
munity fire depends on the material 
fastened to its rafters. Your factory’s 
chance in a conflagration depends on 
its roof material. 


The modern roof has outgrown its 


function as a weather protection—it 
must be a fire preventative as well— 
and this is a specification for Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofings, resistant 
to heat, weather, and time. This 
modern roof is one of the biggest sin- 
gle contributions to fire-safe construc- 
tion, and explains why slowly but 
surely the fire peril is lessened and 
the day comes nearer when it will 
flicker out. 


Safeguard your property with one of 
these Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ings—Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing, Colorblende and 
Transite Asbestos Shingles. 
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H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 60 Large Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Service in Fire Prevention 
































